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PERJURY BEFORE ATHENIAN ARBITRATORS 
By Greorce Mituer CaLHoun 


In the pseudo-Demosthenic speech Against Phormion is found 
the somewhat surprising assertion that no punishment was provided 
for those who gave false testimony before arbitrators: ob yap dyoudv 
éori, & dvdpes “AOnvator, eis 7a tuerepa rpdowma éuBdérovra Ta WevdF 
paprupety kal mpds duvarrnrn’ map’ duiv pev yap dpy) peyadn xal 
Tiuwpia yrbxerrar Tols Ta Wevdh waprupodar, mpds 5¢ TH drarrnTy axivdb- 
pws Kal dvaroxivTws waptupovow & ru dv BobAwvrar.! Modern scholars 
have been reluctant to accept this statement without qualification. 
Hudtwalcker? and Rentzsch* have pointed out that since the arbi- 
tration in this case was a private one we are not justified in believing 
that the statement is intended to apply to the public arbitrators. 
Bonner, however, very justly observes that this objection is by no 
means so serious as would appear at first sight, “since there was 
no appeal from a private arbitration and the losing party would 
suffer more from false evidence than if the case was before a pub- 
lic arbitrator, whose decision was not final. But, apart from this, 
it is to be noted that the speaker is at no pains to state that he 
refers to a private arbitration; on the face of it, his language 
seems to apply to any arbitrator. It is true that the jury might be 
supposed to be aware that he meant a private arbitration, as he 

1[Dem.] 34. 19. 


2 Ueber die Sffentlichen und Privat-Schiedsrichter in Athen (Jena, 1812), pp. 86 f. 
3 De Sixy Pevdouapruplwy in iure Altico (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 39-40. 
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had just explained that the parties to the suit had selected the arbi- 
trator. On the whole, it is reasonably safe to conclude that false 
evidence before an arbitrator did not render a witness liable to an 
action for perjury.”! But Lipsius is unwilling to believe that this 
passage can have any bearing on the question for public arbitration,? 
and regards the matter as still in doubt.* 

That perjury before a public arbitrator should have been allowed 
to go unpunished seems very strange to our modern feeling. But if 
the course of procedure in arbitration cases is taken into account, 
this is seen to have been not merely reasonable but practically 
unavoidable. A prosecution for perjury instituted by one who had 
lost a suit before an arbitrator would have given rise to proceedings 
almost absurd in their complexity. If the case was introduced into 
a dicastery by the magistrate who had sent the original suit to the 
arbitrator,‘ a conviction, after an dvdxpiois and a troublesome and 
perhaps expensive jury trial, would have secured for the plaintiff 
only the privilege of having his suit, without the objectionable testi- 
mony, again heard before an arbitrator, whose decision would still 
be subject to revision. Or if it is assumed that the magistrate 


did not send the perjury action directly to a jury, but to an arbitrator, 
or that the prosecution lay in the court of the arbitrator before whom 
the offense was committed,> the procedure is complicated by one 
more step, while no additional advantage results. Such an un- 
wieldy multiplication of proceedings was directly opposed to the 
specific intent of arbitration, which was to provide a cheap and 
convenient means of adjusting minor differences and to relieve the 


1 Evidence in Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905), pp. 90-91. See also Caillemer in 
Daremberg et Saglio, I, 523; Lelyveld, De infamia iure Attico comment. (Amsterdam, 
1835), p. 128, and the editors of P. Hal. I (Dikaiomata, Berlin, 1913; pp. 53 f.). 


2 Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig, 1905-12), p. 782, n. 17. To 
judge from his comment, Lipsius does not quite understand Bonner’s observations on 
the case. 


3 Ibid., p. 782; cf. Hubert, De arbitris Atticis et privatis et publicis (Leipzig, 1885), 
p. 43; Rentzsch, op. cit., p. 40. 
4 Cf. Rentzsch, op. cit., pp. 39-40. An action for perjury was instituted before the 


magistrate who had jurisdiction in the original suit (cf. MSL, pp. 59, 489; Lipsius, 
op. cit., p. 781). 


5 Leisi (Der Zeuge im attischen Recht [Frauenfeld, 1908], p. 125) believes that this 
was possible. Rentzsch (loc. cit.) thinks it unlikely. 
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pressure of business on the jury courts. In practically every case 
the litigant who lost a verdict in an arbitrator’s court through false 
testimony would have adopted the simple and common-sense plan 
of appealing from the arbitrator’s decision, and then prosecuting the 
perjured witness after his testimony had been introduced before 
the jury.2, There could be objection to this course of procedure only 
where the perjury prosecution was distinctly paramount to the 
main action and there was a possibility that the false deposition 
would not be produced at the jury trial. Such a situation must have 
been exceptional, to say the least.2 Both Rentzsch and Lipsius 
admit that prosecutions for perjury must have been instituted only 
after the testimony had been brought before a jury court by appeal. 
“Hoc quidem non difficile esse dictu videtur,” says Rentzsch, “quem 
ad modum qui litem amiserat, mendacem in ius vocaverit: ad helias- 
tas provocavit, quoniam iudicio arbitri sese duxit detrimento affec- 
tum, ut eadem res iterum ageretur, unde demum originem trahere 
potuit dixn Yevdouaprupiwv.”* Lipsius observes, “‘Es scheint, dass 
dafiir [a perjury prosecution] erst die Verhandlung vor dem 
Gerichtshofe abgewartet werden musste, an den der Rechtsstreit 


wohl immer geleitet wurde, wenn seine Entscheidung von der Glaub- 
wirdigkeit der beigebrachten Zeugnisse abhing.’*® Both state- 
ments are clear admissions that in practice prosecutions for perjury 


1 Schol. to Dem. xxii. 3: tva wh cuvexds xablfwor Sixacrhpra. wdvra érolovv 
mwpds Td wh Kablfewv Sixacrijpia, wa wh word xphuata dvarloxev works dvayKagnrat. 
See Gilbert, The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (London, 1895), 
p. 389; Caillemer in Daremberg et Saglio, II, p. 127. 

2 Cf. Dikaiomata, pp. 53 f. 


3 The fact that a prosecution for perjury sometimes originated with the successful 
party to the suit is no indication that it possessed importance apart from the original 
action, since the complaint had to be filed before the outcome of the case was known 
(Ar. Cons. Ath. pag. 35 [Blass]; cf. Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 780-81). 

As regards the possibility that the false deposition might not be presented at the 
jury trial, it is impossible to determine whether or not there was a requirement that all 
evidence considered by the arbitrator be presented. The documents of course came 
to the clerk of the court in the sealed éxivo, but it is possible that the litigant may 
have been permitted to pass over any which he did not wish to present. The only 
instance in which we know that this was done, however, is in the informal appeal of a 
private arbitration, and no inference can be drawn from it regarding the practice in . 
regular appeals from the public arbitrators ([Dem.] 34. 46). Since the jury court in 
such cases sat as a court of appeal, it is likely that the evidence upon which the arbi- 
trator had based his verdict had to be presented in toto. 


4 Op. cit., p. 39. 5 Op. cit., p. 782. 
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were never brought against witnesses for testimony given before 
arbitrators.! 

However, it may be objected that litigants did not in actual 
practice avail themselves of a provision which the law against perjury 
none the less contained. Such a contention cannot be absolutely 
disproved, but it may be noted that there is considerable evidence 
against its probability. 

In the first place, the method of handling documents in public 
arbitrations made prosecution for perjury difficult if not impossible. 
As I have elsewhere noted,? a dixn Wevdouaprupiwy was based upon 
the written deposition which had been attested by the witness, and 
the latter was held strictly accountable for the statements therein 
contained. This procedure was made possible only by the fact that 
the deposition was read to the affiant by the clerk of the court and, if 
made the basis of a perjury charge, probably remained in official 
custody until the case came to a hearing. It was imperative that 
there should be not even a suspicion that the document had been 
misread or had been tampered with after having been attested. Now 
the procedure in arbitration seems to have been very loose and 
informal,’ and there was apparently no provision for the official care 
of documents during the course of the hearing. Depositions seem 
to have been read to witnesses by the litigants and not by the arbi- 
trators.6 I have been unable to discover any justification for the 
assumption that the arbitrators received and filed the depositions 
severally during the course of the proceedings as they were attested by 

1 Rentzsch, it is true, suggests the possibility of a summary érloxnyis before the 
arbitrator in case the successful party to an arbitration wished to prosecute a witness 
of the opponent, but admits that he has no evidence to offer in support of his theory: 
‘‘magnam veri speciem habere videtur testem falsum apud diaetetam productum 
statim potuisse peti Yevdouapr. in iudicio non antea actione principe iterum acta. 
Sed quoniam certa argumenta non habeo, quibus haec sententia fulciatur, hanc con- 
troversiam disceptare non audeo”’ (op. cit., p. 40). But the cases in which a litigant, 
if he had won a judgment before an arbitrator and his opponents had not appealed, 
would wish to prosecute a witness before a jury court must have been very few indeed, 
for the only possible motive for such a proceeding would be personal animus against the 
witness. We can well afford, with Lipsius, to disregard this possibility and not attempt 


a speculative reconstruction of the Athenian system of justice according to the mathe- 
matical laws of permutation and combination. 


2 “Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens,’’ Class. Phil., IX, 139-40. 
3 Cf. Plato Laws 937B. 

4«*Frauds,” p. 140, n. 1; for the misreading of documents, ibid., p. 139. 

5 See Leisi, op. cit., p. 78; Bonner, op. cit., p. 52; Hubert, op. cit., p. 43. 

6 Cf. Dem. xxix. 19-20: cvyypdwas rair’ éxéXevoy paprupeiy. 
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the witnesses. Aristotle’s account of arbitration in his time is as 
follows: of 5é [the arbitrators] rapadaBorres, édv un Sivwvrar daddoa, 
yryvwckovat, Kal dv pév dudorépos dpéoxyn Ta yrwobévra Kal éupévwow, 
exer rédos 4} Sixn. dv 8 6 erepos edn T&v dvridixwy eis 7d Sixaorhpior, 
éuBaddvres ras waptupias Kal Tas mpoxAjcets Kal Tovs vous eis éxivous, 
xwpis wey Tas TOD SuwKovros, xwpis b& Tas Tov delryovros, kal rovrous 
Karaonunvapevo., Kal THY yvaow Tov diarrnrod yeypaupévny ev ypay- 
pareiw mpocaprncartes, mapadiddacwv, xrr.2 This gives the impression 
that the documents were officially taken in charge by the arbitrator 
only after the announcement of an appeal, which was made 
after the verdict had been given at the close of the hearing. If 
further proof be needed, it is found in the story of Apollodorus that, 
at the arbitration of his suit against Phormion, Stephanus stole one 
of his depositions when he had risen and gone to the altar to swear a 
witness, which can be explained only on the supposition that liti- 
gants kept possession of their depositions during hearings before 
arbitrators.5 ; 

It is true that bona fide prosecu.:ons for perjury would generally 
have originated, not with the party who produced the witness and 
who had the deposition in charge, but with the opponent. But to 
have allowed prosecutions for perjury to be based on depositions so 
carelessly safeguarded would have left the way open for much trick- 
ery and serious fraud. For example, a litigant could have summoned 
the witnesses of his opponent, or even the opponent himself, to testify 
in another case, as Demosthenes summoned Aphobus in his suit 
against Demon;*® he could have misread the deposition or altered it 
after the witness had sworn,’ and could then have made it the basis 


1 This seems to be the view of Leisi, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

2 Cons. Ath. liii. 2. 

3 Loc. cit.; [Dem.] xl. 31; cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 230. 

4 Dem. xlv. 57-58. 

5 The deposition had already been attested, for otherwise its absence would have 
been noticed by Apollodorus when he came to introduce it. The theft seems to have 
taken place on the last day of the arbitration proceedings. 

6 Dem. xxix. 20. 

7It should be noted that the deposition of Aphobus was in effect no more than 
& memorandum, and was of value as evidence only when accompanied by the chal- 
lenge to examine the slave who wrote it, who ‘would recognize his own handwriting 
and remembered distinctly that this was what Aphobus deposed”’ (ibid. 21). This 


shows quite clearly the dangers to which a deposition not in official keeping was 
exposed. 
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of a perjury charge. Trickery of this kind was not infrequently 
resorted to with the intention of embarrassing litigants." Under such 
circumstances, witness service would have become not only annoy- 
ing but dangerous. Furthermore, to have treated these carelessly 
kept depositions from an arbitrator’s court as of equal weight with 
the jealously guarded depositions of the regular jury courts would 
undoubtedly have seriously impaired the dignity and effectiveness 
of prosecutions for perjury. Thus we see that there was a good 
practical reason for making a distinction in law between perjury 
committed at an arbitration and the same offense in a jury court. It 
is inconceivable that the law should have authorized actions for per- 
jury against the witnesses at arbitrations and at the same time 
should have made no provision for assuring the integrity of the 
documents which furnished the sole evidence of what the testimony 
had been.? 

In the second place, it is significant that Aristotle in his account 
of arbitration, although he gives the successive steps in the hearing 
and the appeal in some detail, makes no mention of any provision 
for the announcement of a perjury prosecution,® while in his account 
of the procedure in jury trials the time for announcing an action for 
perjury is especially noted. Furthermore, the plaintiff in the action 
against Euergus and Mnesibulus, in summing up the intent of the 
law Wevdouaprupiwy, says nothing of arbitration, but states expressly 
that the intention was to prevent the introduction of false testimony 
before the jury (rods duxaords) and to give the litigant who had lost 
his case through perjury another chance (éréAoirov ayGva) to obtain 
justice.6 The emphasis placed on this point is scarcely compatible 
with the view that the law applied equally to perjury before an 


1 For some of the sharp practices of litigants, see the writer’s Athenian Clubs 
in Politics and Litigation (Austin, 1913), pp. 40 ff. 


2 Cf. the precautions taken with documents in perjury prosecutions in Plato’s Laws 
937B. It is interesting to note that the Ptolemaic laws governing prosecutions for 
perjury, which allow depositions made before the dia:tyral to be attacked, make 
special provision for the care of the documents, These are to be taken in charge by 
a deputy of the vouoptAat and remitted to the proper court (P. Hal., I, 38 ff.). From 
the very fact that perjury before the Alexandrian dia:rnral was actionable, the 
editors of P. Hal. infer that they occupied a far more important position than the 
Athenian arbitrators (Dikaiomata, pp. 53 f.). 


3 Cons. Ath. liii. 2. 4 Ib. pag. 35. 10 ff. (Blass). 5 [Dem.] xlvii. 1. 
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arbitrator, where, as has been seen, ample protection against injustice 
was furnished by the privilege of appeal. 

Finally, it may be noted that no positive evidence is produced in 
support of the theory that witnesses could be prosecuted for false 
testimony given before an arbitrator. It is an assumption that 
rests entirely on our modern feeling that perjury, in a justice’ court 
or before a clerk as much as before the highest court of the land, is an 
offense against the majesty of the law and the state, and our modern 
practice of punishment by the state through the agency of a public 
prosecutor. Traces of any such feeling on the part of the Athenians 
are slight indeed,! and it is very improbable that perjury in arbitra- 
tions, where the rights of the individual were not seriously threatened, 
was regarded with alarm. ; 

It is extremely likely that the law against perjury was primarily 
enacted with a view only to preventing the introduction of false testi- 
mony before the popular courts, which were felt to be the keystone 
of the Athenian system of justice and the chief safeguards of demo- 
cratic government. The circumstances noted above, as they became 
apparent in practice, would have prevented its extension to include 
testimony before arbitrators. It is quite possible that the enact- 
ment was prior to the institution of the public arbitrators, and it 
almost certainly antedated the introduction of compulsory arbi- 
tration.” 

University oF TEXAS 


1 With the exception of a few perfunctory phrases such as brép TGv vépuwy, etc., 
the arguments in perjury prosecutions are entirely concerned with the personal wrongs 
of the plaintiffs. 


2It is now generally agreed that the institution of the public arbitrators ante- 
dated Euclides (see Lipsius, op. cit., p. 220, n. 2). The law mentioned by Lysius (jr. 
or. xix. 2) seems to have been that which provided for compulsory arbitration, and is 
probably to be dated in the archonship of Euclides (cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 220; Hubert, 
op. cit., p. 21). The law against perjury was probably of much earlier date; at any 
event it was in effect when the tetralogies of Antiphon were written (cf. Ant. 28. 7). 








THE TRADITION OF PLINY’S LETTERS 


By Eimer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


It is my purpose to attempt in these pages a mere outline sketch, 
therefore without much argument, of the tradition of Pliny’s Letters 
i-ix from the time of their first appearance down to the era of the 
early printed editions. Where I could I have avoided the duplica- 
tion of discussion by referring to articles already published. 

Jean Masson in 1709 was apparently the first scholar to under- 
take seriously and in detail an investigation of the chronology of 
Pliny’s life and writings. His conclusions, faulty as they were, held 
sway unui i'‘heodor Mommsen established more scientific ground by 
an examination of the dates of the individual books and letters. 
Mommsen’s (not always justifiable) determinations have served 
as the text for later discussion by Stobbe, Gemoll, C. Peter, Asbach, 
Schultz, H. Peter, as well as, in single points, by other critics. All 
of these writings can be conveniently found from the bibliographical 
references in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and Klussmann’s supplement 
to Engelmann-Preuss, and in the third edition of Schanz’s Geschichte 
d. rém. Litteratur, and need’ not be here cited more specifically. In 
general it seems to me likely that the individual books did not each 
contain letters exclusively of a certain year or years, any more than 
that strict chronological order was observed within each book. All 
that it appears safe to say is that the nine books of miscellaneous 
letters, brought into literary form and perhaps purged of all matter 
of merely temporary interest, were finally issued by Pliny, not singly, 
but in three or four groups (perhaps i-ii, iii-vi, vii-ix) at successive 
intervals between the years 97 cr 98 and 108 or 109. Thus the 
whole corpus was completed and published before Pliny set out on his 
journey to Bithynia. 

On the date and history of the unique book of correspondence 
with Trajan I will not speak specifically, though I must make a few 
necessary remarks farther on; here I will merely refer to my brief 
articles elsewhere printed (“Zur friihen Uberlieferungsgeschichte des 
(CLASssICAL PHILOLOGY X, January, 1915] 8 
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Briefwechsels zwischen Plinius und Trajan,’’ Wiener Studien, XX XI 
[1909], 250 ff.; “On the Early Printed Editions of Pliny’s Cor- 
respondence with Trajan,’’ Classical Philology, V [1910], 451 ff.). 
His own letters assure us that, while Pliny was yet living, these 
pleasant and graceful literary exercises of his were widely dissemi- 
nated and read in the Roman world; nor is it doubtful that after his 
death they still found admirers. Nothing would appear more natural 
than that especially the letter-writers of the following centuries 
should be influenced by them. But despite the hopefulness of 
modern students of these matters, it appears impossible to sub- 
stantiate the existence of such influence by citing imitation, except 
in the case of one man, Apollinaris Sidonius. Fronto, for example, 
shows no indication of acquaintance with the works of Pliny, and it is 
idle to imagine that the publication of his letters must in itself be 
accounted evidence of the influence of the earlier writer. Sym- 
machus has been repeatedly cited in recent days as an imitator of 
Pliny. But the influence is not to be detected in the context of the 
letters of Symmachus or certified to by any quotation from Pliny. 
It consists, if at all, in the alleged fact that the letters of Symmachus 
were finally edited in nine books. But even this is not surely the 
case. The arrangement into books seems to be due to his son, and 
not to himself, which would, to be sure, merely remove the trace 
of possible influence one generation farther on. But the principle 
of arrangement within the books is quite different from that followed 
by Pliny, while an imitator in editing, as the younger Symmachus is 
claimed to be, would surely be likely to carry his imitation farther 
than the mere number of the books. And finally, even though recent 
editors have seen fit to assign the concluding letters of the long 
series to the ninth book, there is MS authority for counting them 
as a tenth book, possibly truncated by the loss of some letters at the 
end. Yet another bit of confirmatory evidence may be drawn from 
the attitude of Apollinaris Sidonius, who professedly adopts Sym- 
machus and Pliny as his models of style (Epist. i. 1.1). His quota- 
tions and imitations of both are very numerous; his admiration 
appears to be equally divided between them; but, when he wants a 
precedent for issuing a ninth book of letters to supplement the pre- 
ceding eight (Epist. ix. 1. 1), he finds it in the example of Pliny alone, 
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who thus completed his collection (Sidonius surely had no knowledge 
of the existence of any Trajan correspondence). It is very unlikely 
that if he could have quoted the equal authority of his other model, 
Symmachus, he would have failed to do so. I am therefore led to 
believe that no trace of acquaintance with or influence from Pliny is 
legitimately to be found in Symmachus. 

Macrobius, to be sure (v. 1. 7), represents his character Eusebius 
as mentioning Pliny and Symmachus in the same breath as examples 
of the genus dicendi pingue et floridum; but Macrobius very evi- 
dently has in mind, not the Letters at all, but the Panegyric, which 
is also plainly referred to a century later by Cassiodorius (Vur. 8. 13), 
in a passage which has even been understood to concern the corre- 
spondence with Trajan! 

Sidonius, whom I have just had occasion to mention as a striking 
imitator of Pliny, speaks as if the nine books of the Letters were well 
known in his time and region. In Pliny’s own day, indeed, copies 
had been sold in Lyons, the birthplace of Sidonius (Plin. Ep. ix. 11), 
and Gaul was in this later century the rallying-point of culture. 
Pliny may well have been known there by his Letters when he was 
not so known to Symmachus. 

But the example of Sidonius does not seem to have had any 
effect upon the letter-writers of the centuries that follow, whose 
works have come down to us. To be sure, there has been great 
solicitude on the part of the moderns to discover such indications of 
reading and imitation. Salvianus, who in the middle of the fifth 
century wrote some theological treatises and appended nine letters 
to them, has been fondly imagined to have cherished therein some 
reminiscence of Pliny’s nine books. Still more has been done for 
Ennodius, whose 297 letters, given in a single series in the MSS, 
were divided into nine books (of course after Pliny’s model) by 
Sirmond, their Parisian editor, in 1611. Neither Salvianus nor 
Ennodius, any more than any of the rest of the epistolographers 
except Sidonius, betrays any knowledge of Pliny’s Letters. 

Of other references during the early Middle Ages there are just 
two classes: (1) mention of the persecution of Christians in Bithynia 
(Plin. Trai. 96, 97), and (2) brief biographical reference under the 
professed date of his death in various chronica. All the former are 
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directly borrowed from Eusebius, who in turn copied from Ter- 
tullian (Apol. 2), who surely never saw the Letters himself; all 
the latter are copied from the Eusebian chronicles, or from Jerome’s 
version, and so date back possibly to Suetonius. None are due to 
any contemporary knowledge of the Letters. Between the date of 
Sidonius (ca. 430-80) and that of Ratherius (890-974) no direct 
or indirect mention of Pliny’s Letters occurs in any published works. 
For the basis of reconstruction of their history during the inter- 
mediate period we must turn to the extant MSS of the Letters them- 
selves, and draw from them such inferences as appear reasonable. 

The obviously rhetorical character of the Letters, written with 
an artifice that was at any rate much more sympathetic to the tastes 
of a revived scholasticism than was the style of Cicero’s correspond- 
ence, or even that of the letter-essays of Seneca, admirably adapted 
them to the study of the rhetoricians of the fourth to the sixth 
centuries. To this period, when the revision and editing of earlier 
popular authors revived certain of the traditions of Alexandrian days, 
must probably be assigned the origin of such a sophisticated text 
of Pliny’s Letters as is represented by one family of MSS (MV, etc., 
the “‘nine-book family”; cf. A. Otto, “Die Uberlieferung der Briefe 
des jiingeren Plinius,” Hermes, XXI [1886], 287 ff.). It is possible 
that this was the work of a single scholar; but no subscription attests 
it, such as MSS of certain other authors still retain. It is possible 
that the process of emendation extended over a considerable period 
of years, and was carried out by a succession of hands. At all 
events, when allowance has been made for such incidental and iso- 
lated error and emendation as any MS of any reasonably late age is 
likely to show, the remaining mass of relevant variants is of such a 
uniformity of characteristic as to suggest that it was due to persons 
of a single school, as it may be called, if not to a single person. 

The ‘“nine-book family” of MSS is of course judged to be in its 
present condition the result of a studious and reasonably consistent 
course of emendation, from a comparison of its readings with those 
of a second family (PBF, etc., the ‘“ten-book family’). This ten- 
book family also offers, along with numerous enough copyists’ 
blunders of the usual sort, some examples of evident emendation. 
It is conceivable that a competent scholar might judge, somewhat 
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as Keil did (and Keil’s merits are indisputable), that the nine-book 
family presents in general a sincere text, and the ten-book family a 
scholastically emended text—at any rate a less correct text. So 
much, however, ought at any rate to appear certain, that the families 
differ so frequently, and in such a manner, that if one family is 
sincere, the other is definitely sophisticated. The differences can 
hardly be rationally accounted for by the postulation in both cases 
of only the usual amount and character of textual error in copying 
and incidental emendation in after-study. Keil does not appear 
to have faced the problem at all in this way. He knew, indeed, in 
1870 far less about the tradition of the “ten-book family” than is 
known today; and he appears merely to have judged in general that 
the excellently reading text supported by well-executed ninth- 
century MSS was far superior on the whole to the text supported 
by a single tenth-century (as he wrongly judged it) MS (F, S. Marci) 
and a few readings from a lost MS of uncertain age and relationship 
to the other, along with the doubtful testimony of Aldus. The 
state of the ‘‘ten-book”’ text is now better known by the rediscovery 
of the older lost codex (B, Beluacensis, uel Riccardianus) and the 
more extended knowledge of still another lost MS of the same family 
(P, Parisinus), which both Budaeus and Aldus used. The decision 
of the dilemma cannot be made to rest on any demonstrative evi- 
dence; it cannot depend upon the comparison of a few variants 
between the two families, such as could be quoted here; it must be 
settled by weighing the mass and character of the variants on either 
side. Further discussion of details must be omitted in this outline 
sketch. Decision will be helped by a consideration of the long list 
of examples selected by Otto in the article cited above; it will be 
more facilitated by a careful examination of all the variants in such 
an apparatus criticus as my forthcoming edition of Books i-ix will 
furnish. But full examination will hardly fail to convince the 
unprejudiced observer (as Otto was convinced) that the nine-book 


1I may be permitted to say here that the complete manuscript of this book, the 
preparation of which was delayed more years than I like to reckon by difficulties in the 
way of sufficient journeys to Europe, was put in Teubner’s hands in March, 1913. After 
delays due to the printers had long enough interfered with the final stages of the publica- 
tion, the intervention of the present war has put a stop to progress for an indefinite time 
to come. 
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family, and not the ten-book, gives the scholastically emended form 
of the text. 

As I take it, then, one or more MSS of the Letters fortunately 
escaped the hands of the studious emendators of the early Middle- 
Age revival of learning, and carried forward to later centuries a 
substantially unrevised text, which is represented for us by the 
ten-book family (PBF, etc.). It will be noted that I am quite 
unable to agree with the theory of Kukula (see the preface to his. 
edition of the Letters in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana) that both the 
nine- and the ten-book families show the result of scholastic revision, 
but in different ways, the nine-book family substituting in very 
numerous cases other words for those of Pliny’s choice, but scrupu- 
lously retaining the order of the words within the phrase, while the 
ten-book family adheres with accuracy to the Plinian vocabulary, 
but has not hesitated to change at will the order of the words. This 
sort of a via media appears to me quite delusive. It furnishes, to 
be sure, for the following of critics in the constitution of the text 
an easily worked practical rule, which amiably appears to avoid the 
difficulty of a direct and general verdict in favor of either family 
against the other, while yet it includes both under condemnation. 
But that, I concede, is not the important point. The important 
point is this: granted that a text is to be submitted in, say, the fifth 
century to a formal rhetorical revision, what scholars of that time 
would be likely to venture a tolerably bold alteration of words, and 
yet fear to touch the order of the words? Or what other school of 
revision would assail the order of words, but leave the words them- 
selves chivalrously unharmed? What proved precedent is there 
that should justify us in postulating such a pair of similarly limited 
but substantially diverse critical tendencies? No _ precedent, 
surely, is to be found in the known history of text-tradition, and 
most certainly none in human nature. A scholastic reviser of that 
period, sitting down to improve a rhetorical text according to the 
rules of his art, would surely meddle with more than one class of 
things. Not words only, but the order of words, the turn of phrases, 
clausulae, and the like, would come within the scope of his emendation. 
Not two families, in diverse and yet strictly limited ways, but one 
family only must be judged to show the effects (if either does) of a 
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formal revision in the interests of a scholastic rhetoric, and this 
family must be judged to show it in more than one class of instances. 
I have before remarked that the comparison of readings appears to 
free the ten-book family from the charge of extended wilful emenda- 
tion. 

But yet a third family of MSS (the “‘eight-book family,” Dmoux, 
etc.) has left descendants to our day which exhibit traces of a true 
ancient tradition. Its readings not infrequently disagree with those 
of the other two families, and appear on their intrinsic merits to be 
sometimes right as against each of the others. But in many instances 
the eight-book family agrees with the nine-book family against the 
ten-book. On the whole, where there is agreement with one or the 
other, it agrees more frequently with the nine-book than with the 
ten-book tradition. This might evidently be explained on various 
theories. One is that both the nine- and eight-book traditions, in 
cases of agreement, probably have preserved the true reading 
independently from an early date, and certify its antiquity, while 
the ten-book family has corrupted it, by accident or otherwise. 
But the fact is that in too many instances the agreement of the nine- 
and eight-book families is on readings that appear, in the light of 
comparison with those of the ten-book family, to fall under suspicion 
of being the result of the aforesaid rhetorical revision. Therefore it 
seems more simple and probable, on the theory that the nine-book 
tradition has been rhetorically revised, to suppose that the eight-book 
stock branched off from the nine-book during the fifth or sixth 
century, when the process of revision was under way, but had not 
yet reached its maximum; or else that at a later period the eight- 
book text, being in origin antecedent to the nine-book revision, 
was somewhat interpolated from it. 

Either of these last-mentioned alternatives may represent the 
truth. The former of them is the more probable on account of the 
common presence in the nine- and eight-book traditions of a con- 
siderable number of small lacunae, which could hardly have been 
introduced by imitation from one into the other. Of course the 
larger lacunae in the nine-book text alone must have originated after 
the division of the two stocks; for there is no trace of any inter- 
polation from the ten-book tradition into the eight-book till after 
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the rediscovery of the latter in the fifteenth century. The eight- 
book text appears to have reached substantially its shape as recog- 
nized at present by the ninth century, that is, before Ratherius 
used the eight-book MS at Verona. For further discussion I must 
refer to an article already printed in this journal (“‘On the Eight- 
Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona,” Classical Philology, 
V, 175 ff.), and to another that I hope to print soon on codices 
D and m. 

To a MS of the most uncontaminated of the three families was 
appended as a tenth book, perhaps in the seventh or eighth century, 
the correspondence of Pliny with Trajan. This unique collection 
had heretofore led an independent existence. It was probably not 
published in Pliny’s lifetime, and all extant literary references to it 
throughout the whole course of time down to its rediscovery at the 
opening of the sixteenth century are eventually copied from the 
single reference in Tertullian (Apol. 2), who was himself apparently 
not acquainted at first hand with the correspondence, but quoted 
his somewhat inaccurate statements from a source now unknown 
(cf. my article in Wiener Studien cited above. A reference in the 
Chronicon of Prosper of Aquitaine, which a correspondent has kindly 
called to my attention as a possibly overlooked testimonium, is 
taken bodily by Prosper from Eusebius-Jerome, who in turn got it 
from Tertullian). Before the time the Trajan-book was appended 
to a MS of what from this circumstance I have called the ten-book 
family, it appears to have acquired a special title for the book as a 
whole, and a lemma for each of the letters in it; for these indubitably 
were read in the now lost codex Parisinus, and they would not have 
been invented and affixed after the book of Trajan letters had been 
united with the rest, which had no such labels. 

Thus we reach the ninth century with three well-marked families 
of Plinian MSS in existence, but none represented by more than a 
few codices at best, so far as we can judge from the indications of 
later as well as of earlier history. Also there is an almost total lack 
of literary reference, allusion, quotation, or imitation, except for the 
single valiant instance of Apollinaris Sidonius. Of each of these 
three families I wish to speak briefly, taking them up in the order in 
which they came to the knowledge of Renaissance scholars. 
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I. THE TEN-BOOK FAMILY 


Of this branch of the tradition three MSS only can clearly be 
discerned (BFP), of which two (BF) are still in existence in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, but the third (P) disappeared early 
in the sixteenth century. Codices B and F are derived from a 
common archetype which may probably be referred to the eighth or 
ninth century, but was already seriously mutilated at the end, or 
perhaps never completely copied (see F. E. Robbins, “The Relation 
between Codices B and F of Pliny’s Letters,” Classical Philology, V, 
467 ff.). For each codex extends no farther than the sixth letter 
of the fifth book, and this was doubtless the condition of their imme- 
diate common archetype. Yet it had still kept the heading, C. 
PLINII . SECVNDI . EPISTVLARVM . LIBRI . DECEM, and 
also indexes to the addresses and first words of the individual letters, 
compiled from a codex of yet earlier date. The heading and the 
indexes (through Book v) were faithfully copied, though with some 
difficulty, by the scribe of B, while the scribe of F, writing at a later 
date by a century or two, omitted them. On these indexes and 
certain genealogical questions connected with and suggested by them, 
see F. E. Robbins, Classical Philology, V, 476 ff. The fact that, 
on account of the omission of iv. 26, BF contain just one hundred 
letters is surely without special significance. 

Where codex B (saec. X) was written, Iam unable to state. The 
question needs decision by a competent paleographer, which I am 
not. But it certainly existed in the thirteenth century, and probably 
earlier, in the chapter-library of St. Peter’s at Beauvais. The 
inscription ‘‘S. Petri Beluacensis,” though erased, can still be read 
at the bottom of the recto of the first folio, and is apparently of the 
twelfth century. This is almost without doubt the actual MS that 
Vincent of Beauvais (71264) ran across there, and used—to no very 
good advantage (cf. his Spec. Hist. XI. 67). It was appended to a 
MS by the same scribe, or scribes, of the Natural History; and 
though Vincent read and excerpted the hundred letters with avidity 
(and doubtless iii. 5 among them), he could still account the two 
works to be by one and the same Pliny. At what time and in what 
manner the MS came to Florence into the Riccardian Library [ 
have been unable to discover. There is no indication that it attracted 
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the attention of scholars until 1729, when Kortte was preparing his 
edition of the Letters (published in 1734). At the request of Jacques 
Philippe d’Orville, Antonio Francesco Gori collated the MS for 
Kortte’s use, and noted the fact of the collation upon the parchment 
binding of the book. A copy of Gori’s collation, if not the original, 
I have observed in the Bodleian Library (Summary Catalogue, 16894). 
Kortte mentioned a number of Gori’s readings in his edition, and the 
MS thereafter rested in peace till about 1830. The binding was in 
bad shape. A single attached leaf (as it seems) containing the last 
part of Plin. Ep. v. 6 had disappeared even before Gori’s time, con- 
sequent (if we may judge from the unusually worn and soiled 
appearance of fol. 18”, which was left as the last page) upon the loss 
of the back cover. The Riccardian Library was poorly cared for. 
So Libri, that infamous thief of so many MS treasures, found little 
difficulty in ripping the Letters off from the end of the Natural 
History, and carrying them away to sell with other codices to the 
English Lord Ashburnham. When his heir, many years afterward, 
parted with his wonderful collection, Italy bought this back among 
other purchases, and L. Havet identified it (cf. Havet, Revue critique, 
XV, 251 ff., and Stangl, Philologus, XLV, 220 ff. and 642 ff.). 

Meanwhile Keil had tried to find the MS in the Riccardian and 
failed; so that the best he could do even in 1870 was to reprint the 
scanty and often erroneous readings that Kortte had seen fit to 
excerpt from Gori’s collation. 

The early history of codex F (saec. XI-XII) is equally unknown. 
At the time of the revival of learning it was in the library of S. Marco 
at Florence. Keil imagined (preface to edition of 1870, p. xi) 
that it came thither from Lorsch, and was the liber epistolarum Gaii 
Plinti mentioned in a tenth-century catalogue of Lorsch MSS. But 
Keil was surely mistaken in supposing F could have been written as 
early as the tenth century; and I can find no trace of the existence of 
MSS of this family in Rhenish lands at anything like this early period. 
But whatever its source, for three centuries almost all Italian scholars 
drew their entire knowledge of Pliny’s Letters from this one codex. 
It was repeatedly copied and recopied. Even after Guarino had 
made known (in 1419) a MS containing eight books instead of less 
than five, many justly preferred the old text, so far as it went, to the 
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new; whence it happens that numerous fifteenth-century MSS 
of the Letters are now extant which faithfully reproduce the text of 
F through v. 6, but from that point on the (always conjecturally 
emended) eight-book text; in others the eight-book text serves as a 
basis, but has been more or less freely emended through v. 6 from the 
F-tradition. Many or all of this last group of MSS (of which oux are 
examples) are due to the labors of Guarino and his contemporaries. 
Codex F itself was somewhat emended in the fifteenth century. 
Especially the Greek words and phrases in it were not infrequently 
carefully erased, and rewritten in neat and correct minuscules. But 
a direct copy of F (H, Bernensis 136), made in the thirteenth century 
(not saec. XI—XII, as Hagen’s catalogue of the Berne MSS has it), 
is useful for its preservation of these readings in their original form. 
Of codex Parisinus (P), apparently the single MS that preserved 
the ten books entire till the sixteenth century, and its progeny I 
may forbear to speak further in this place, since it has been sufficiently 
treated by Dr. Robbins in the articles cited above, and by myself in 
articles ‘‘On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s Letters” (Classical Philology, 
II, 130 ff.), and ““On the Early Printed Editions of Pliny’s Corre- 
spondence with Trajan” (ibid., V, 451 ff.). I will merely add here 
that the Bodleian volume, with its MS supplements and its hundreds 
of individual readings taken from P by Budaeus, was lent by its 
later possessor, Thomas Hearne, to Jean Masson, who mentions 
the fact, and speaks of the book with some accuracy in his Plinit 
Vita (p. 165). Mr. E. G. Hardy, who called renewed attention to 
the volume in 1889, was apparently not aware of this earlier men- 
tion by Masson. Aldus came into possession of P by the kindness of 
the Venetian ambassador to the court at Paris, and used it enthusi- 
astically but not too rigidly in the preparation of his edition of 1508. 
What he did with it then, no one knows. It vanished from sight. 
That Aldus described the Paris MS as written ‘“‘adeo diuersis a 
nostris characteribus, ut nisi quis diu assueuerit, non queat legere,”’ 
and “ita antiquum, ut putem scriptum F'inii temporibus,” will 
astonish no one who is acquainted with the vague notions of Renais- 
sance scholars about paleography. If the MS was written, for 
example, in Beneventan script, or in that which prevailed in northern 
Italy before the Carolingian reform acquired a footing there, or 
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even in uncials, it would have looked different enough from the 
current fifteenth-century style to appear to Aldus very ancient and 
very difficult. 

Il. THE EIGHT-BOOK FAMILY 

As early as the time of Ratherius (890-974) a MS of Pliny’s 
Letters apparently lay in the chapter-library at Verona, that store- 
house of so much that was precious. But for four hundred years 
nothing further is heard of it. Yet it cannot be doubted that the 
MS of the Letters used by Johannes de Matociis in the second decade 
of the fourteenth century, and by the anonymous compiler of the 
Veronese Flores moralium auctoritatum in 1329 was precisely this 
same MS, and that this and no other was the MS acquired and 
exploited by Guarino Guarini in 1419 (see my article in Classical 
Philology, V, 175 ff.). Guarino was delighted with his new find. 
He praises it for its extreme and yet vigorous age, the correctness of 
its text, the number of the letters it included—eight books, when 
only four and a fraction had been thus far known to the Italians— 
the neatness of its page arrangement in three columns. ¥rom this 
last detail L. Traube judged that the MS must have been written 
in Spain and in uncial characters. I can only add here, with defer- 
ence to Traube’s supreme authority, that I have not discovered in the 
purer copies of the MS any traces of such an origin suggested by the 
actual readings; indeed, some textual errors appear to look in another 
direction. 

Guarino in his first enthusiasm praised the text of the codex as 
excellent (“‘emendatissimae mihi uisae sunt [sc. epistulae] et, quod 
non laetitiae solum sed etiam admirationi fuit, in tanta uetustate et 
aetate iam decrepita nusquam delirare uidentur”). But his trans- 
ports somewhat abated on further examination. The MS, wonder- 
ful though it was for its content, yet evidently did need emendation, 
and Guarino set about his editorial task of copying and correcting 
with great zeal and devotion. He will let his friends see the work 
when he has completed his operations on it; and although, in the cor- 
respondence published by Sabbadini, Guarino repeatedly writes of 
lending the book to others, I do not feel at all sure that he does not 
usually mean his emended copy and not the original. That dis- 
appeared, and has not since been rediscovered. I have sometimes 
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been tempted to think that Guarino, knowing that it had been 
purloined from the Verona library, destroyed it to prevent discovery 
of the theft. But perhaps it is enough to suppose that, as scholars 
of his age and a long time thereafter set no particular store upon old 
MSS as such, but preferred a supposedly more accurate text, even 
though it had been secured by modern editing, Guarino cast his old 
MS carelessly aside, when once he had in possession improved copies 
of it. 

From the activity of Guarino and his contemperaries over the 
new text, numerous copies were spread abroad throughout Italy. 
Some scholars, as I have before remarked, preferred the F-text 
through v. 6, and merely supplemented it from there on by the 
text of the eight-book version; others took the new text as their 
basis, but substituted through v. 6 more or less readings of the F- 
tradition (as in oux). Some person of the century even started to 
add to F itself the letters from v. 7 on according to the new text, but 
fortunately desisted before getting fairly under way. Almost all 
of these fifteenth-century copies display in addition a large and 
varying number and quality of purely conjectural emendations, due, 
doubtless, primarily to the initiative of Guarino, and produced yet 
further in accordance with the notions of the age. But two MSS 
appear to have been copied from the eight-book Veronensis without 
being substantially emended. One of these is the elegant piece 
of penmanship, codex Dresdensis D 166 (D, saec. XV). It gives 
the complete text that stood in Veronensis, viz., eight books (the 
eighth being omitted, and the ninth numbered as the eighth) with 
certain other incidental omissions (i. 8, 12, 23, 24; ix. 16) and dis- 
locations of order within Books v and ix. These peculiarities it 
shares in general with all the other eight-book MSS that have not 
copied as far as it went the F-text, and doubtless drew from Veronen- 
sis. That the order in D is perturbed, and not original, may be 
inferred with certainty from the concurrent testimony of the two 
other MS families; for the later discovered codex Mediceus (M) 
of the nine-book class agrees in the fifth book with the index in B, 
and in the arrangement and numbering of, and order within, the eighth 
and ninth books, as well as in the fifth book, with Aldus, who certainly 
knew nothing of either B or M, and must have taken his order from 
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P. That the text of D has not suffered a fifteenth-century course 
of emendation is inferred from a comparison of the general mass of 
variants between it and the other eight-book MSS—just such a 
process (and even more convincing) as leads to the verdict concerning 
the earlier emendation of the nine-book family. 

The second example of an unemended copy of Veronensis is not 
an elegant book, but a mere little scratchy notebook of miscellaneous 
brief copies, such as many that are still extant, which fifteenth- 
century scholars who were not calligraphers made more or less 
hastily for their own use. It is a Venetian codex (m, Marcianus 
Lat. class. XI. 37, saec. XV), and contains among other matter 
the best text known to me of the “Breuis Adnotatio de duobus 
Pliniis,”’ which it doubtless took directly from the autograph of 
Johannes de Matociis prefixed to the Veronese codex, followed 
by the first book of Pliny’s Letters in a text closely agreeing with that 
of D, but plainly (as may be seen, among other evidence, by examina- 
tion of lacunae in D as compared with m) copied not from D but 
from D’s archetype—that is, from Veronensis. Of m, as of D, I 
intend to speak on another occasion. There are traces of yet other 
MSS with readings like D, but they may be passed over for the 
present. 

The first printed edition of the Letters (1471) was an eight-book 
text of the type of the Guarinian recension. Whether this printed 
book itself, or merely such MSS as it followed (they were plenty 
enough before the end of the century), was the basis of several later 
printed editions before 1500, can hardly be determined. At all 
events only the Roman edition of Schurener (1474) and that of 
Pomponius Laetus (1490) used other materials than the F and 
Guarino texts. Beroaldus in 1498 practically reproduced the text 
of Laetus with some emendations of his own. Catanaeus followed 
Laetus and Beroaldus in 1506. 


Ill. THE NINE-BOOK FAMILY 


The scholastically revised text that dates from the fifth or sixth 
century apparently migrated bodily in early days to Germany, where 
it played a prominent part, as F did in Italy. Traces of the text 
appear in several places, though it is not likely that it was often 
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reproduced; for mediaeval library catalogues here and there mention 
the Letters, but, except for a few excerpts and two codices, one incom- 
plete toward the end of the ninth book (M) and the other containing 
only Books i-iv (V), no one of those active Italian travelers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who searched the country to 
secure Latin MSS was able to find any copy of the Letters. 

But in the course of the fifteenth century there was also a cur- 
rent setting northward from Italy, and MSS of the eight-book text, 
into which had already been incorporated readings from the F- 
tradition, crossed the Alps, and were there further corrected by 
readings from the nine-book text there prevalent, and especially were 
supplemented by the text of the eighth book, which was still unknown 
in Italy. This eighth book was naturally appended to the eight- 
book MSS and numbered as the ninth. It was a MS of this mixed 
order, imported into Italy, that Schurener, a printer from Boppard 
on the Rhine, substantially reproduced in his edition printed at 
Rome in 1474 (r). Unfortunately this MS, or rather its archetype, 
had lost some sheets in the most valued part of the book (containing 
viii. 8. 3-18. 11). Schurener’s MS copy, as usual, vanished; and 
no codices of the sort had been noticed by scholars till my pupil, 
Miss Dora Johnson, whose sudden death shortly thereafter ended a 
promising career, discovered three, Taurinensis 297 (t), Chigianus 
H. V. 154 (ce, which formerly belonged to Francesco Piccolomini— 
Pope Pius III, 1503), and Oratorianus 34 (n, Neapolitanus; see 
Miss Johnson’s classified list of MSS of the Letters in Classical 
Philology, VI, 66 ff.). All of these MSS exhibit the same great 
lacuna in the eighth book as the Roman edition (r). Of the three 
codices, t appears most interesting as having preserved more readings 
of the German tradition than c. Both contain some of the readings 
which attracted the attention of Keil in 1870 in the edition of Laetus, 
and led him to the accurate remark (preface to his edition, p. xx) 
that Laetus must have had before him a MS of the same class as 
that used by Schurener in 1474, but a better one. Codex c is more 
closely related to the immediate archetype of r than is t, but is not so 
much like it as to lead to the conclusion that one was copied from the 
other. I have seen neither codex n nor a photograph of it; but 
the few notes about it that Miss Johnson left appear to indicate so 
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close a connection with the 1498 edition of Beroaldus that I am 
inclined to the provisional opinion that it is mainly or entirely a 
copy of that printed text. 

While the course of the text was passing through this history in 
Germany, another MS of the same nine-book tradition (saec. IX—X) 
was lying unnoticed in the Vatican Library (V, Vaticanus lat. 
38. 64). Pomponius Lactus finally discovered it, and noted many 
of its readings in the margins of his own copy of the edition of the 
Letters that had been issued at Treviso in 1483. This particular 
book from the collection of Laetus, with its numerous marginalia 
from V and from a MS of the ctr-class, I hold in possession, having 
bought it in 1899 from a bookseller in Rome. Laetus had appar- 
ently equipped the volume provisionally as copy for the printer of his 
own edition, which appeared in 1490. It may be not without interest 
to remark that I also own a copy of the edition of Laetus which 
bears the indubitable autograph of Lorenzo de’Medici at the top of its 
first page of the text, and was (I imagine) carried off when the 
Medici palace at Florence was plundered in 1494. 

The earlier provenience of the Vatican codex is yet undetermined, 
though I suspect it to have been brought down from Germany. 
Its contents are (in this order) Caesar B.G. i—viii, a fragment of 
Ethicus, Pliny’s Letters i-iv, speeches and letters attributed to 
Sallust. Professor B. L. Ullman has recently made to me the 
interesting suggestion that the archetype of V, if not the MS itself, 
may possibly be mentioned in the catalogue (ca. 1200) of the Korvey 
collection printed by Becker in his Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqut, 
p. 282 (136. Corbeia), where there is recorded, “191. historia Gaii 
Caesaris belli Gallici—192. cronica eiusdem cum quibusdam 
epistolis—193. Philippicarum.” It should be noted that in V 
no general title is prefixed to the four books of Letters ascribing them 
to Pliny. 

No other MS akin to V was known to the Italians up to the end 
of the fifteenth century. But quite certainly from Korvey came 
about 1508 that unique MS that has preserved to us, originally 
within the same covers, not merely the nine books of Pliny’s Letters 
(M, saec. 1X), but also the first six books of the Annals of Tacitus. 
Unfortunately the copyist had become weary in face of the difficulties 
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offered by the voluminous Greek quotations in ix. 26, and brought 
his work to a precipitate end in the eighth section of that letter. 
The MS was acquired by Pope Leo X (Medici), and later trans- 
ferred to Florence along with other MSS, and deposited in the 
re-established Medici Library, where it still is. At some unknown 
date, however, the Letters were separated from the Annals. The 
character and history of the MS have been so frequently described 
and discussed (latest by H. Rostagno, the Laurentian prefect, in his 
preface to the Leyden facsimile of the Annals—cod. Mediceus 68. I, 
as well as in the text accompanying the Chatelain and Vitelli-Paoli 
facsimiles) that I need not here treat of it at length. Philippus 
Beroaldus, who first edited the accompanying part of the Annals, 
called the attention of Catanaeus to it, and he used it in the prepara- 
tion of his second edition (published in 1518; see his prefatory 
epistle). The two codices M and V exhibit (so far as V extends) 
the same considerable lacunae, but that V is not a copy of M (Keil 
erred in thinking that it might possibly be older than M), but is 
rather of a common descent, may be readily seen by the comparison 
of even a brief selection of readings: e.g., in i. 7. 1 the Homeric 
quotation; i. 12. 1 facilis M fatalis (corrected by first hand from 
falis, which was apparently the archetypal reading) V; i. 12. 12 
doleo M doleo doleo (rightly )V; ii. 11. 1 per om. M, add. V; ii. 14.8 
potui om. M, add. V; iii. 7. 12 Piso pater om. M, add. V; iii. 16. 3 
pari om. M, add. V; iii. 5. 16 inquid horas non impenderetur (this 
last word corrected by second hand from impederetur; a later hand 
added the sign of an omission, and in the margin wrote desunt) M 
inquid non perdereperireenim arbitrabatur quiaquid studiis non 
impenderetur V. 

Two other extant MSS bear testimony to the existence of the 
nine-book text in the same geographical region; Monacensis (olim 
Ratisbonensis Emmeramus) 14641 (saec. IX), which, among other 
miscellany, contains Ep. i. 6 and vi. 10, and Leidensis Vossianus Lat. 
98 (saec. X), in which a copyist has written out i. 1-2. 6, partly in 
Tironian notes. 

But a more unhappy fate overtook the nine-book tradition in 
German lands. Some of the letters were lost, the rest confused 
in order and in arrangement by books, the text depraved. Of this 
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class are codices Pragensis XIV. A. 12 and Harleianus 2497 (olim 
Cusanus). Titze waxed delirious over the virtues of the Prague 
MS in the preface to his edition printed in 1820 (not 1823, as the 
date stands in Keil), claiming it to be a copy of a Visigothic MS of 
the fifth century, which was itself transcribed from a codex of 
Pliny’s own time. Therefore he believed the disordered selections 
of the Prague MS to represent the first, quasi-autographic, edition 
of the Letters as issued by Pliny himself! The Harleian codex was 
secured by Robert Harley from the curators of the Hospital founda- 
tion of Nicolas Cusanus at Cues on the Moselle, doubtless as one 
item in that beautiful operation of exchange which a modern col- 
lector might well envy, whereby Harley gave the curators for their 
library certain fine, spick-and-span, Basel-printed folios, and took 
as an equivalent some of their old, worn-out, illegibly handwritten 
affairs! I ran across the Harleian codex in the British Museum in 
1906. Both the Prague and the London MSS have the same lacunae 
as MV, but in the former they have been partly filled out afterward 
from some different source. In Harleianus they are left untouched, 
and that is accordingly the better representative of its worthless 
class. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
September, 1914 











OBSERVATIONS ON LATIN POETS 


By J. P. Posteatse 


1. On Terence Andria 971-72: 


Pa. Nec mora ullast quin iam uxorem ducam. Cu. Num ille somniat 
ea quae uigilans uoluit? Pa. tum de puero, Daue.... Da. a, desine. 
solus est quem diligant di? 


Mr. Keith Preston has done well to draw attention to this 
passage, which all the editions that I have seen leave without proper 
comment; but here, I fear, his service stops. He would identify 
the thought in the words of Charinus with that in Menander: “Adn\a 
Apdyara (Fr. 734K.): & yap web’ juépay ris éorobdace | rair’ elde 
vixrwp. But for an exact parallel to the comic fragment we shall 
look not to our passage, as I will show presently, but to Accius Fab. 
praetext. (Brutus ii) 29R.: “Rex, quae in uita usurpant homines, 
cogitant, curant, uident, | quaeque agunt uigilantes agitantque, ea 
si cui in somno accidunt, | minus’ mirum est,” or tc Lucretius iv. 
962 ff.: “et quo quisque fere studio deuinctus adhaeret | aut quibus 
in rebus multum sumus ante morati| atque in ea ratione fuit contenta 
magis mens, | in somnis eadem plerumque uidemur obire,” with the 
copious illustration that follows, much of it no doubt from Greek 
sources. Compare with 991 ff.: “uenantumque canes in molli saepe 
quiete,” e.q.s., with Aesch. Hum. 131 f.: dvap duoxers Opa Krayyaives 
0 a&rep| Kiwy wépiuvay obror’ éxdurdy révov. 

- Nor does Plautus Miles Gl. 393 f.: “satin eadem uigilanti expe- 
tunt quae in somnis uisa memoras? | eu hercle praesens somnium”’ 
show ‘“‘the converse of this idea’ (i.e., the one attributed to Terence). 
Plautus makes allusion to the general belief that dreams mislead, being 
uana (Lygdamus [Tib. iii.] 4. 7 ff.), or going by contraries (Lucan vii. 
21), whereas this dream “‘comes home’”’; cf. Livy ii. 36, especially 
§§ 5,6: “praesentior . . . . repraesentatas.’’ 

Let us however compare passages which are really parallel in 
expression; and among these Plautus Amph. 697f.: “Am. quaene 
uigilans somniat? | Au. equidem ecastor uigilo et uigilans id quod 
[CLAssIcCAL PHILoLoey X, January, 1915] 26 
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factum est fabulor.” Capt. 848: “hic wigilans somniat.” Pseud. 
385 f.: “ad eam rem usust hominen astutum doctum cautum et 
callidum, | qui imperata ecfecta reddat, non qui wigilans dormiat.” 
Publius Syrus 14: “amans quod suspicatur uigilans somniat.” 
Lucretius iii. 1047 f.: “qui somno partem maiorem conteris aeui | 
et uigilans stertis nec somnia cernere cessas.”! Quintilian Jnsé. 
vi. 2. 30: inter otia animorum et spes inanes et uelut quaedam 
somnia uigilantium. It is evident then that in the present 
passage also uigilans belongs to somniat and does not belong to 
uoluit and that the words mean not “Is he dreaming what he 
desired when awake?” but “Is he dreaming awake of what 
he desired?” as in the line of P. Syrus above. This involves the 
assumption of a hyperbaton, in character not unlike the one in Catul- 
lus 66. 77 f.: “quicum ego, dum uirgo guondam fuit omnibus expers | 
unguentis, una milia multa bibi’” (discussed in Class. Phil., III, 
257 ff.) where quondam appears in a clause, dum uirgo fuit, to which it 
does not belong. Whether the hyperbaton here is too harsh to be 
possible, modern feeling by itself can hardly decide. The real and, 
in fact, the sole question is whether the mental association of the 
members in the phrase wigilans somniat was to a Roman sufficiently 
strong to neutralize the effect of their separation. If not, uigilans 
must be moved in front of ea quae. 
2. On Lucretius iii. 391 ff.: 


usque adeo prius est in nobis multa ciendum 
quam primordia sentiscant concussa animai 
semina corporibus nostris inmixta per artus 
et quam in his interuallis tuditantia possint 
concursare coire et dissultare uicissim. 


Such has been the order of the lines in general acceptance since 
Munro in his third edition retransposed the second and third. The 
return to the arrangement of the MSS has been stoutly defended 
against Brieger’s dissent by Giussani in his note on the passage. 
On one, and this a vital point, the meaning of mulia, there is division 
among the interpreters. Munro, as Goebel before him and Heinze 
after him, construed this with primordia. Giussani understood it as 


1The phrase, which is unquestionably proverbial, is given an ironical twist in 
Juvenal i. 57: ‘‘doctus et ad calicem uigilanti stertere naso’’ (of a sham sleeper). 
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the substantival object of ciendum (est), being thus the equivalent 
of multas res. The sense arrived at is seen in Mr. Bailey’s transla- 
tion: “Indeed so many things must first be stirred in us before the 
seeds of soul mingled with our bodies throughout our frame feel that 
the first beginnings have been shaken, and before they can by jostling 
with their due spaces set between rush together, unite and leap back 
in turn.” Now it must be seriously doubted if the word can be taken 
thus. After a diligent search I can find no instance of such a use of 
multa in application to the atoms. Semina (or the like) is always 
expressed (semina multa vi. 498, 508, 520, 898, and, I daresay, else- 
where) or else easily supplied from the context. In vi. 348f.: “in- 
columisque uenit per res atque integra transit | multa,” objects are 
meant, not atoms. Unless then the advocates of the MS order of 
the verses wish to be driven on to the Munronian construction, against 
which their interpretation is a revolt, they must revise this transla- 
tion and take ciendum est multa, not as “many things must be stirred,”’ 
but with a different sense of the accusative, “there must be many 
strivings.”” This use is possible grammatically; whether Lucretius 
would have inclined to it, Ido not know. But there is more to come. 
Giussani says: ‘‘Costr. multa ciendum est (vide i. 111) priusquam ani- 
mai sentiscant primordia (corporis) concussa.”” Is this relevant? 
Lucretius is concerned with the affections of the atoms themselves, 
not with their perception of the motions of the atoms of body. Heinze 
(ad loc.) endeavors to escape the difficulty by supposing that “to 
observe the shaking” means “to participate” in “that shaking.” 
Need this be refuted? I say nothing of the verbal ambiguity of a 
sentence which ought grammatically to mean “quam concussa animai 
primordia sentiscant inmixta per artus corporibus nostris semina.’’ 
It is no doubt considered to be Lucretian. There appears to be no 
reason for these gymnastics if we remember that sentiscere like 
sentire (of the body, 1. 350) car be used of either of the joint pro- 
ducers of sensation. 

Against the transposition of the older editions Giussani raises 
the objection that it is destitute of sense. First he asserts that 
semina are “atoms of body,’’ and then he asks what is the meaning 
of ‘the addition corporibus nostris inmixta per artus? The atoms of 
the body scattered and mingled in the body?” Those words are no 
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“addition” to semina. They refer, as Giussani rightly observes, 
to the atoms of the soul, that is, to primordia animai with which 
inmixta agrees. A slight repunctuation alone is required and the 
lines should run: 

usque adeo prius est in nobis multa ciendum 
393 semina, corporibus nostris inmixta per artus 

quam primordia sentiscant concussa animai 


et quam in his interuallis tuditantia possint 
concursare coire et dissultare uicissim. 


It may be added that to a Roman the contrasting positions of cor- 
poribus . ... animai would redeem the sentence from any charge 
of obscurity. 

Some further arguments of Giussani I quite fail to comprehend. 
He says that in his interuallis, which means “the intervening dis- 
tances being such as I have said” (378-80), is clearer if it can be 
referred to a concussa primordia corporis which has preceded. But 
again the point is not the space through which the atoms of body move 
but the distance between the atoms of soul, the subject to possint 
being of course primordia animai. Nor is his remark that, if con- 
cussa are the atoms of soul, sentiscant, which is “a vague feeling 
(cf. iv. 584), a beginning of feeling,” any happier. Lucretius is 
perfectly accurate in taking as his terminus ad quem the moment 
when sensation begins. Whether Lucretius intended concussa sentis- 
cant to mean “be shaken and (so) feel,” or to mean “feel they are 
shaken,” cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 377: “‘sensit medios delapsus in hostis,”’ 
can perhaps hardly be determined and is, for our present purpose, 
immaterial.! 

Lastly, I do not know why semina is “pid sottile” than primordia 
and therefore more suitable to the anima. The passages cited above 
for semina do not support this contention. 

3. On Lucretius iii. 894-930: 

Whatever view may be taken of the probability of the following 
proposal, it will, I trust, be judged by its intention, that is, as an 
attempt to remove a blemish from a part of the poem of Lucretius in 
which his genius and powers of literary expression reach what is 
perhaps their culminating point. 


1 For myself I prefer the former. 
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To analyze its content. The section immediately preceding 
(870-93) has urged the unreason of man’s unspoken resentment 
against the Fate which decrees that his body should be destroyed 
after life has left it. Men affect to grant that death obliterates all 
sensation; but their chafing at the thought of lying unburied or being 
devoured by beasts of prey shows that the admission is at bottom 
insincere. After noting the illogicality of a complaint which finds 
it ill that the lifeless corse is mauled by the devouring jaws of the 
creatures of the wild, while it ignores what should be the equal 
physical discomforts of cremation or burial (888-93), the poet has 
a paragraph which deals with the counts of the indictment leveled 
against death as the ender of the warm personal human existence. 
It is couched in dramatic form—the alternation of plaint and answer. 
In lines 894 ff. we have: “Iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta neque 
uxor | optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati | praeripere,” etc. 
The answer is given in 900 f.: “You will lose all this, it is true; but 
you will never for a moment feel the loss.” In the next following 
lines (902-11) he stigmatizes as irrational the extravagant grief of 
survivors for the dead: “Forever shall we mourn the lost.””’ Why 
should you when death is nothing worse than sleep and rest? ‘“‘illud 
ab hoc igitur quaerendum est, quid sit amari| tanto opere, ad som- 
num si res redit atque quietem| cur quisquam aeterno possit tabescere 
luctu”’ (909-11). 

What follows next (912-18) may be most conveniently given in 
a translation: 

This also men often do when they lie at table and the cup is in their 
hands and garlands shade their brows; from the heart they say: “Brief 
is the hour of manikins’ enjoyment; soon will it be over nor thereafter may 
we ever call it back.”” As though in death this were to be among the chiefest 


of their ills that thirst and parching drought would burn the wretches or 
yearning for aught outside beset them.” 


The next 12 lines (919-30) pursue the analogy from sleep. We 
never feel the lack of consciousness when we are sleeping; why 
then should it trouble us when dead? ‘‘nec sibi enim quisquam tum 
se uitamque requirit, | cum pariter mens et corpus sopita quiescant”’ 
(919 f.) . . . . “multoigitur mortem minus ad nos esse putandumst | 
si minus esse potest quam quod nil esse uidemus” (926f.). The 
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passage concludes with the words: “nec quisquam expergitus exstat | 
frigida quem semel est uitai pausa secuta” (929, 930). 

Let us add, to complete our survey, that in 931 ff. Lucretius 
takes up a different topic and puts into the mouth of Nature herself 
a reproof of the man who murmurs against her decrees when he has 
had all that she or life can give: “denique si uocem rerum natura 
repente | mittat et boc alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa | ‘quid tibi,’” 
etc. 

Now I think a reader who refuses to allow habit or prejudice to 
blind him will feel that there is something unsatisfactory here—that 
the effect of the literary finish of the whole passage is marred by the 
incoherence in the order of its components. 

The concluding lines of 894-911 are seen to be obviously con- 
nected with the subject of 919-30, and the transposition by Susemihl, 
adopted by Giussani and others, would join together again what the 
scribes have set asunder. But to move the twelve lines 919-30 
to follow 911 only makes the incoherence and lack of symmetry more 
glaring in the case of 912-18. Nor, again, does it cure another fault 
in the context—the great abruptness (which a classical friend told 
me he had always felt) of the present opening of 894 ff. As Brieger 
then has seen, 912-18 are out of place. 

A change, at least as easy as that of Susemihl, if not easier, will 
put both evils right; and I will give the readers of Classical Philology 
the first opportunity of seeing the lines where we must think Lucre- 
tius wrote them, by placing 912-18 between 893 and 894: 


912 Hoc etiam faciunt ubi discubuere tenentque 
pocula saepe homines et inumbrant ora coronis 
ex animo ut dicant “‘breuis hic est fructus homullis 

915 iam fuerit neque post umquam reuocare licebit.”’ 
tamquam in morte mali cum primis hoc sit eorum, 
quod sitis exurat miseros atque arida torres! 

918 aut aliae cuius desiderium insideat rei. 

894 ‘jam iam non domus accipiet te laeta neque uxor 
optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 
non poteris factis florentibus esse tuisque 


1T have printed Lachmann’s conjecture torres, though its uncertainty cannot be 
denied, as giving the general sense. 
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praesidium. misero misere” aiunt ‘omnia ademit 
una dies infesta tibi tot praemia uitae.” 

900 illud in his rebus non addunt “‘nec tibi earum 
iam rerum desiderium super insidet una.” 
quod bene si uideant animo dictisque sequantur, 
dissoluant animi magno se angore metuque. 
“tu quidem ut es leto sopitus, sic eris, aeui 

905 quod superest, cunctis priuatu’ doloribus aegris. 
at nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto 
insatiabiliter defleuimus aeternumque 
nulla dies nobis maerorem e pectore demet.”’ 
illud ab hoc igitur quaerendum est quid sit amari 
tanto opere, ad somnum si res redit atque quietem, 


911 cur quisquam aeterno possit tabescere luctu. 
919 nec sibi enim quisquam tum se uitamque requirit, 
920 cum pariter mens et corpus sopita quiescunt. 


nam licet aeternum per nos sic esse soporem 

nec desiderium nostri nos adficit ullum. 

et tamen haudquaquam nostros tunc illa per artus 
longe ab sensiferis primordia motibus errant, 

925 cum correptus homo ex somno se colligit ipse. 
multo igitur mortem minus ad nos esse putandumst 
si minus esse potest quam quod nil esse uidemus; 
maior enim turbae disiectus materiai 
consequitur leto nec quisquam expergitus exstat 
frigida quem semel est uitai pausa secuta. 

denique si uocem rerum natura repente 
‘ mittat, e.g.s. 


The gain to the poet I would gladly leave to the appreciation of 
my readers. But there are some few points upon which a word is 
wanted. The confusion of thought through which men in spite of 
their disclaimers attribute sentience to the dead (870-93) crops up 
again in the outspoken complaints of after-dinner sentiment. Wine 
and conviviality suggest to these self-pitiers the thirst of after-death 
and its other deprivations. After disposing of these phantoms of 
physical discomfort, Lucretius passes to deal with the imaginations 
of non-material loss. He urges the same argument as before—and 
let us note the verbal similarity of 918 and 901—there can be no hurt 
because there is no consciousness of hurt. Once more going back to 
the professions whose insincerity he had at the outset exposed, in an 
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ironical vein, which appears to have escaped the observation of some,! 
he assails the exaggerations of an immoderate grief. And, after 
placing its inconsistency in a vivid light, he concludes his subject 
by offering a scientific proof. 

One small point to end with. More than one Lucretian scholar 
seems to have gone wrong over the tunc . . . . errant cum, in 923 ff. 
So I will just say what it means. It is simply this: “The first 
beginnings are not straying far (or, are not far astray) at the very 
time of waking.” To take it otherwise is to make a difficulty. 
The act of waking takes some time. 


UNIVERSITY oF LIVERPOOL 
June 30, 1914 


1 As of Heinze, who, arguing, on v. 909, against bringing 911 and 919-30 together, 
says that it would be quite superfluous and absurd to append to the expression of the 
complainer’s view, eris priuatus doloribus, a thoroughgoing demonstration of the same. 
But it is not his view, as Lucretius has already shown at length 870 ff., nor is his pre- 
tense of following it a reason why Lucretius should delay his own proof. 














THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE YEARS 432 AND 431 B.c.! 
By AuLeN B. WEst 


The chronology of the years 432 and 431 is involved in difficulties. 
As given by Thucydides it is as follows: The battle of Sybota was 
fought in September, 433.2 The Potidaean trouble commenced 
eis after this battle.* It was then that Athens made her per- 
emptory demands. The Potidaeans spent the winter, ék zoddod 
mpacoorres, in sending embassies and making preparations, and in 
the following year Archestratos was sent out to enforce the Athenian 
demands.* He found Potidaea already in revolt’ and turned his 
attention to Macedon. The revolt occurred eight months before 
the attack on Plataea.’ Forty days after the revolt, Aristeus entered 
Potidaea.’? While Aristeus was collecting his forces from the Pelopon- 
nese, Callias joined Archestratos* in Macedon, where they remained 
until the arrival of Aristeus. Then they marched leisurely to 
Potidaea and the battle followed. Six months later occurred the 
attack on Plataea, when the archonship of-Pythodoros still had two 
months to run? The attack was made, dua jp. dpxouérw, at the 

1The purpose of this paper is to combine the hypothesis of Busolt, that the 
battle of Potidaea was fought in the tenth month before the attack on Plataea, with 
the one defended by E. Meyer, which gives the date of the attack on Plataea as March 
5 rather than April 4. For the sake of completeness I shall restate many of their 
arguments, and to avoid cumbering the body of the paper with repeated acknowledg- 
ments, I shall content myself with a general acknowledgment of indebtedness in this 
place. The justification for a paper of this sort, on a subject so much discussed, is 
not so much in the combination of these two views as in the fact that I shall bring 
forward some new bits of evidence. For the presentation of Busolt’s views and for 


a bibliography see Busolt, Griech. Gesch., III, 2, 799, note, and 907, n. 2; also, 
Hermes, 35, 578 ff. . 


? Thue. i. 45-51; IG, I, 179. 4 Ibid. 58. 
3 Thue. i. 56-57. 5 Ibid. 


6 Thue. ii. 2, unvt Exrw; i. 60-62. Here we have an interval of forty days between 
the arrival of Aristeus and the revolt and another interval up to the day of the battle. 
Thus we get a total of about eight months in all between the revolt and the affair at 
Plataea. 

7 Thue. i. 60-62. 

8 Ibid. 61. The reading of the MSS, émirapéryras, is plainly a mistake for 
érimapiivras. See below. 

9 Ibid, ii. 2. 
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very last of the month, in the dark of the moon. About eighty days 
later the Peloponnesians invaded Attica, @épovs xal rod airov 
d&xudfovros.1 The invasion lasted more than fifteen days and less 
than forty. Shortly before the Peloponnesians left Attica the 
Athenians sent a fleet of a hundred ships to ravage the Peloponnesian 
coasts.* With the aid of inscriptions, we are able to supplement 
and correct this information which we get from Thucydides.‘ 

The discussion centers about two points. Is the reading unvi 
éxrw correct or should it be emended to dexa7w? Secondly, is the 
dvo of Thue. ii. 2 to be changed to résoapas or révre? 

In the course of this paper I shall show that the battle of Potidaea 
took place in the tenth month before the attack on Plataea and that 
the archonship of Pythodoros still had five months to run when the 
attack on Plataea took place. As a result of these two changes the 
chronology will be as follows: Potidaea revolted shortly before 
the greater Dionysia, i.e., late in March, 432. Then the Athenian 
expeditions of Archestratos and Callias and the Corinthian expedi- 
tion of Aristeus are to be dated in the interval between the revolt 
and the battle of Potidaea, which was fought in Thargelion, May 
15—June 13, the tenth month before the attack on Plataea. The 
expedition of Phormio was then sent out, not in the year 432-31 
as is generally believed, but late in the year 433-32. Plataea was 
attacked March 5, 431, and the Peloponnesians invaded Attica 
May 25-27, remaining until about the first of July. Toward the 
end of the invasion, June 27, in the ninth prytany, probably that 
of Hippothontis, the Athenian fleet sailed on its voyage about the 
Peloponnese. 

I 


In the first place we must consider the inscriptions mentioned 
above, which not only give us the following definite information, but 
also present the following questions for settlement. For the year 
432-31 the first payment for an expedition to Macedon was made in 
the second prytany.’ This payment was made directly to Eucrates, 
the general in charge of the expedition, of whom Thucydides tells 


1 Ibid. 19. 3 Ibid. ii. 23. 
2 Ibid. 57; iv. 6. 4 7G, I, 179 ab. 
5 The second prytany extended from August 27 to October 4. 
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us nothing. That other payments, made during the course of the 
year for the army besieging Potidaea, went through the hands of 
the Hellenotamiai is evidence that the expedition under Eucrates 
was the only one sent out to the north during that year. During 
the course of this paper I shall attempt to show that Thucydides 
completely failed to mention this expedition of Eucrates. Nine 
payments were made to the Hellenotamiai for the army at Potidaea, 
approximately one for each of the eight following prytanies. Pay- 
ment seven was made in the prytany of Hippothontis, on the sixth 
or the sixteenth day. Payment eight was made during the same 
prytany. The ninth payment, which was for the cavalry, was 
made on the seventeenth day of an unknown prytany. In order to 
determine when the Athenian fleet sailed on its Peloponnesian ex- 
pedition in the summer of 431 it is necessary to decide whether 
Hippothontis held the ninth or the tenth prytany. 

We also have fragmentary accounts of the money spent for this 
fleet, in which the prytany of Hippothontis is again mentioned. In 
these accounts the first payment was made to the generals Socrates, 
Proteas, and Carcinos on the eighth day from the end of a prytany. 
Was this prytany the eighth or the ninth? The other payments 
for the expedition were made through the Hellenotamiai after the 
fleet had sailed. The first was made in the prytany of Hippothontis. 
The second was made in the prytany of ----ntis. Traces of two 
other payments follow. For a full understanding of the chronology 
of this year it will be necessary to compare the evidence of these 
inscriptions with the account given by Thucydides. 

First, a glance at the official calendar for the year in question 
will be necessary.!. The year of the archonship of Pythodoros ended 
July 31. The official year of the Boulé ended August 12. The 
eighth prytany extended from April 18 to May 26; the ninth from 
May 27 to July 4; and the tenth from July 5 to August 12. 

I shall now attempt to show that Hippothontis held the ninth 
prytany. Let us assume for the moment that this was the case. 
We have seen that two payments for the army at Potidaea were made 


1 See Keil, Hermes, 29, 321 ff. I wish to make a correction in the table opposite 
p. 358 for the year 431. Hek. 1is givenas August 1. The date for Hek. 13, however, 
is given as August 14. This is obviously a mistake for August 13. 
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in that prytany, the first on the sixth or the sixteenth day. The 
following payment to the cavalry was made on the seventeenth day 
of an unknown prytany, and it is hardly likely that three payments 
were made in the short space of twelve days. In that case we must 
assign the last payment to the tenth prytany. For the Pelopon- 
nesian expedition the first payment to the Hellenotamiai was made 
in the prytany of Hippothontis. Three payments followed this. 
It is of course possible that four payments were made in one prytany, 
but not probable. Thus, taking into consideration the two sets of 
accounts, it would seem that Hippothontis did not hold the last 
prytany. The question remains: Was the payment to the generals 
of the fleet made in the prytany of Hippothontis or in the one that 
preceded? If it was made on the eighth day from the end of the 
ninth prytany, we must date it June 27. If, however, it came in 
the eighth, the date is May 19, but that is altogether too early, 
for we shall see that the earliest possible time for the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian invasion is May 25. We have no alternative. 
The payment to the generals was made June 27 in the ninth prytany, 
which, as we have shown, was probably Hippothontis. Another 
payment was made in this prytany to the Hellenotamiai. This 
happened after the fleet had put to sea, for otherwise the payment 
would have been made to the generals in command of the expedition.! 


II 


I shall now discuss the date of the attack on Plataea, showing 
that it took place March 5, and also that the Peloponnesians invaded 
Attica May 25-27, about eighty days later. Thucydides says that 
the archonship of Pythodoros had two months to run at the time 
of the attack on Plataea, but this is a mistake. We must emend 
either to a five or a four. Although it is a simple matter to explain 
the 5vo as a mistake for 5’, the matter is not so simple as it seems. 
If we assume for the moment that 5’ is the correct reading, the 

1 Thue. ii. 23. The account given by Thucydides is in agreement with that given 
above. He tells us only this, that the fleet sailed while the Peloponnesians were still 
in Attica, and that lack of provisions forced them to leave soon afterward. We may 
infer, however, that by far the greater part of the invasion preceded the departure of 


the fleet. The end of the invasion probably fell early in July. I shall discuss this 
point more in detail later. 
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attack on Plataea took place April 4. Eighty days afterward the 
Peloponnesians entered Attica, @épovs xai rod girov dxudforros. 
The number eighty is merely an approximation and gives us a limit 
of two or three days either way. Reckoning thus, the invasion com- 
menced some time between June 20 and June 25. It lasted more 
than fifteen days and less than forty. Thus the Peloponnesians left 
Attica, at the earliest, sixteen days after their arrival, or July 5, at 
the latest, thirty-nine days afterward or between July 29 and August 
3. It is evident from our inscription that the fleet sailed about 
June 27, and we know that this was shortly before the departure 
of the invading army. Thus the Peloponnesians probably left 
Attica about the first of July. 

On the face of it, everything seems to fit in with our hypothesis 
that the attack on Plataea took place April 4, but we have been 
figuring more closely than the account of Thucydides warrants. 
The first invasion was not exceptionally short nor has any historian, 
so far as I know, made that assumption. We gather from Thucydides 
that it was at least of average duration, for he gives no sign that the 
Peloponnesians were in Attica only little more than two weeks. On 
the contrary, his account of the Peloponnesian stay, of the skirmishes, 
and of the discontent in Athens would lead one to assume that the 
invasion lasted longer than sixteen days. Busolt has suggested 
twenty-five days as its probable duration. 

A further point is to be mentioned. Thucydides tells of nothing 
that happened after the departure of the fleet. The Peloponnesians 
remained only until their provisions were exhausted and then 
retired by a new route. Thus it would seem that this period must 
have been by far the shortest part of their stay, certainly not more 
than a third of the total, and it is impossible to assume that the 
departure of the fleet divided the invasion into two parts, approxi- 
mately equal, as would be the case if we assume that the Pelopon- 
nesians were in Attica only from June 20 to July 5, and that the 
Athenian expedition sailed about June 27. 

Now if we assume a stay longer than sixteen days, we are in 
greater straits than before. Let us accept Busolt’s hypothesis that 
the invasion lasted twenty-five days. Then the Peloponnesians 


1 Hermes, 35, 573 ff. 
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must have departed from Attica about July 15. Busolt also reckons 
the period between the sailing of the fleet and the end of the invasion 
at about eight days. That is approximately one-third of twenty- 
five. I should agree with him on this point, but when he attempts 
to reconcile a payment made June 27 with the sailing of the fleet 
July 7, I cannot see the cogency of his arguments. According to 
Busolt the first payment cannot have been for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses incidental to the preparation, as has been suggested, 
for then there would be no payment to the generals immediately 
before their departure. Such a payment was usual and necessary. 
He goes on to say that the Athenians, whenever possible, preferred 
to pay out small sums at frequent intervals rather than to draw 
large sums from the sacred treasuries for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of an expedition far in advance. This was done in order 
to save interest on the money borrowed from the treasuries of the 
gods. Busolt’s arguments are valid, but they cannot be used to 
prove his hypothesis. In fact, if rightly used they will disprove it. 

If the Athenians were as careful as Busolt suggests—and we have 
reason to believe that they were—they would not have paid out, as 
early as June 27, money which was not to be used until after the 
departure of the fleet ten days later. For proof of this we have the 
accounts for the rest of the year. The fact that of the four payments 
made during the remainder of the year three were made in the last 
prytany shows that in this case the interval between payments was 
thirteen days at most. It is scarcely probable, therefore, that the 
Athenians would have allowed this payment to the generals to be 
made ten days before the fleet sailed. Busolt also states that the 
payment to the generals was made shortly before their departure 
during the embarkation. Now the expression “kurz vor der Ab- 
fahrt” seems to be definite enough and to refer to an interval of at 
most two or three days, not one of nine. 

On the whole, Busolt’s hypothesis has no great degree of proba- 
bility in its favor. In fairness to his argument, however, I must 
state that he bases his conclusions only in part upon the evidence 
given above. Perhaps his chief arguments come from the two 
phrases used by Thucydides, aya fpr apxouévy and Oépous xai rod 
cirov axuafovros. In the first place, although he thinks that the 
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summer of Thucydides is not an artificial summer but one dependent 
upon natural phenomena for its limits, he says that a spring begin- 
ning early in March and a harvest in full swing in the latter part 
of May are impossible. It is evident, however, that an early spring 
will naturally be followed by an early harvest. It follows that if 
we can prove the Peloponnesian invasion to have taken place late 
in May, we have evidence that Athens enjoyed an early spring in 
431 and likewise an early harvest. E. Meyer has shown that a 
harvest in May is not impossible;! and Busolt himself admits that 
in ancient times under favorable conditions the harvest began in 
May. The question remains as to the precise meaning of Oépous kai 
Tov cirov akuatovros. Busolt thinks that it refers to a time when 
the acme of summer and harvest coincided. The acme of summer 
comes when the sun is at its highest point. The expression axuaforros 
is not the same as pegodvros. Is Busolt’s translation of this phrase 
the only one possible? A farmer would probably translate as 
follows: “during the summer and when the grain was ripe.”’ Now 
the beginning of actual summer according to ancient ideas coincided 
with the apparent rising of the Pleiades, which is about May 8-9.” 
The grain, moreover, is ripe about the beginning of harvest and not 
during the middle of it. 

Granting then, as Busolt does, that under favorable conditions 
the Attic harvest occasionally began in May, let us consider the 
question from this new angle. As I said before, an early harvest 
implies an early spring. Therefore, we may put the attack upon 
Plataea one month earlier, or March 5-6. Eighty days later, about 
May 25, the Peloponnesians invaded Attica. The number eighty 
is only approximate and allows us leeway of two or three days. 
Putting the date as late as possible and assuming an invasion of 
thirty-five days’ duration, we obtain July 1 as the date for the end 
of the invasion. This is five days after the payment made to the 
generals of the fleet. The Peloponnesians now have time to exhaust 
their provisions and to get out of Attica without undue haste and 
well within the limit. These dates, March 5-6 for the attack on 


1 Forschungen, II, 306, n. 2. 

2 Cf. Schmidt, Griech. Chron., 511. I am not speaking of the Thucydidean 6épos, 
which is equivalent to what we might call the summer semester; nor do I think that 
Busolt had anything but the natural summer in mind. 
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Plataea and May 25-27 for the invasion of Attica, are therefore 
possible, and they fit in well with the facts given by Thucydides and 
the inscription. The dates given by Busolt are all but impossible, 
as has been shown, and for the remainder of the discussion I shall 
reject them in favor of the earlier ones, which seem to have the weight 
of probability on their side. 


Iil 


The foregoing discussion has cleared the way so that we can now 
settle the chronology of the previous summer. Thucydides says 
that the attack on Plataea took place in the sixth month after the 
battle at Potidaea. I shall show that this date is impossible. The 
account of Thucydides is as follows. After the battle of Potidaea, 
which took place approximately two months after the revolt,! the 
Athenians invested Potidaea from the north. A little later Phormio 
was sent out with sixteen hundred hoplites to complete the invest- 
ment.2 For building the wall, sending word to Athens, making a 
levy, fitting out an expedition, and for the actual voyage a period 
of at least three weeks should be allowed. The battle of Potidaea, 
if we accept Thucydides as he stands, took place in the sixth month 
before the attack on Plataea, which fell on the last day of Gamelion. 
Boedromion, September 10 to October 9, 432, was then the sixth 
month, and according to this chronology Phormio arrived no earlier 
than October 1. It is hardly likely, however, that an Athenian 
expedition would have been sent out at this time of year, for the 
Athenians were averse to winter campaigns’ and did everything to 
avoid them. Phormio completed the investment of Potidaea and 
then ravaged Bottice and the Chalcidic territory, capturing several 
places. This brings us at least to the month of November. 

Immediately upon the completion of the investment of Potidaea 
by Phormio, which must have taken several days at any rate, 
measures were taken by the Corinthians and others to persuade the 
Lacedaemonians to make war on Athens, and a meeting was called 
in Sparta to discuss matters. As Phormio arrived at Potidaea 
probably no earlier than October 1, and as it must have taken him 


1 See p. 34, above. 3 Ibid. ii. 70, 
2 Thue. i. 64. 4 Ibid. i. 67. 
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some time to make the investment complete, about twenty days 
must have elapsed between his arrival and the meeting at Sparta. 
This meeting, then, must have been held about October 21. That the 
congress was held before October 20 is shown by the fact that Sthene- 
laidas was still ephor. Ainesias followed him in office on that date.’ 
Thus by assigning the battle to the earliest possible date we can 
perhaps place the meeting of the Peloponnesians during the ephorship 
of Sthenelaidas.2 We have allowed nearly three weeks for the 
Potidaean investment to be completed, for the Corinthians to get 
news of this, and for a meeting of the allies to be called, but this 
is rather close figuring, when we consider that first of all complaints 
were made to Sparta and that only then did the Lacedaemonians 
summon the allies to state their grievances. 

It was at this meeting that the Corinthians made the following 
plea: ‘Now aid the Potidaeans, as you promised, and make an 
immediate invasion of Attica.’”* Such an appeal would scarcely 
have been made late in October, for it was against all precedent 
to make important invasions so late in the year. That the Corin- 
thians speak as though it was really possible to carry out this proposal 
may be taken as an indication that the meeting was held much 
earlier in the year. 

After this congress the allies returned to their homes and a regular 
synod was called.‘ Sufficient time intervened for the Corinthians 
to send embassies to the various cities,> for Sparta to consult the 
oracle at Delphi,® and for the congress to convene. ll of this took 
time. If the first meeting was held about October 20, the second 


1 Thue. i. 87; ii. 2; cf. Busolt, loc. cit. 


2 If we should use Busolt’s exclusive system of reckoning, it would be a simple 
matter to date the council at Sparta before October 20 (see below and note to compara- 
tive table), and likewise, if we should assume that the Corinthians did not wait for 
the investment to be completed by Phormio. Whether such a supposition is war- 
ranted from the account given by Thucydides is open to question. Ini. 64—65 he tells 
us of the expedition of Phormio, of his investment of Potidaea, and of his further 
operations. In chap. 67, he continues, rodtopxoupévns 5é ris Tloredalas (ol Koplv@co) 
od« hovxatov. It would almost seem as though the council which was then called 
was contemporary with the further operations of Phormio just mentioned. This 
point, however, is of no great importance, as we shall see later. 

3 Thuc. i. 71: Torededrais Somep bredétacbe, BonOjoare xara rdxos éoBaddvres 
és thy’ Arriuchy, 


4 Ibid. i. 87. 5 Ibid. 119. 6 Ibid. 118. 
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probably met late in November or early in December. The allies 
decided upon war and made all possible speed in preparing for an 
invasion of Attica.1 Why did they not begin the war immediately, 
as the Corinthians urged them to do? My? mwédXere Tlorededrats 
TE TovetcOar Timwpiay ovow Awpredor.2 It is evident that the Cor- 
inthians had an immediate campaign in mind, for they were 
afraid that Potidaea would fall and their citizens, shut up within 
the town, would be captured before anything could be accomplished. 
If the congress met late in November an invasion of Attica or any 
sort of campaign would have been out of the question. That is 
not the reason, however, that Thucydides gives for the delay. He 
merely states that the allies were unprepared, giving no hint that the 
synod was held in early winter. Notwithstanding the haste of the 
Peloponnesian preparations Thucydides tells us that nearly a year 
passed before the invasion of Attica occurred.2 We have seen that 
the invasion began about May 25. Now instead of having an interval 
of nearly a year,* we have less than six months between the second 
meeting at Sparta and the beginning of the invasion. On the face 
of it this does not seem to be satisfactory, and, moreover, it leaves 
only a short time, about three months, for the repeated embassies 
which were passing back and forth between Athens and Sparta while 
the preparations were being made.® 

On the whole an interval of six months between the battle of 
Potidaea and the attack on Plataea is hardly sufficient. Let us 
consider the date of the battle of Potidaea from the standpoint of 
the inscription which gives a record of the moneys spent for the expedi- 
tions of the year 432-31 against Macedon and Potidaea. From it 
we learn that a payment was made to Eucrates in the second prytany. 
All of the other payments were made through the Hellenotamiai, 
which indicates that the expeditions for which they were intended 


1 Thue. i. 125: dedoyuévor 5é adrois edOds uev dddivara hy émxecpely dwapackebs 
odor, 

2 Ibid. 124. 

3 Ibid. 125. This passage is evidently faulty, but no other meaning can be 
obtained from it. 

4Ibid.; émaurds pév od derplBn, Edaccor 4é, scil., between the second meeting at 
Sparta and the beginning of the invasion. 
5 Ibid. 126 ff., 145. 
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were in the field when the payments were made. That there was 
no payment before the one made to Eucrates shows that only one 
expedition left Athens for the north during that year. 

Thucydides, however, gives us an account of three, the first under 
Archestratos,! the second under Callias,? and the third under Phormio.® 
I shall show that none of these expeditions coincides with that of 
Eucrates. As we have seen, the battle of Potidaea, if it took place 
in the sixth month before the attack on Plataea, must have been 
fought about September 10. The second prytany commenced 
August 27 and lasted until October 4. Thus, so far as the date is 
concerned, the expeditions of Phormio and of Eucrates might have 
been identical. Phormio, however, sailed directly to Aphytis and 
did not go to Macedon at all. Later his attentions were confined 
to Bottice and Chalcidice. Therefore this is not the expedition 
recorded in the inscription. On the other hand, the expedition of 
Eucrates may have sailed at the same time with that of Phormio, 
but Thucydides fails to mention it. 

It has been suggested also that the expeditions of Callias and of 
Eucrates are identical. Callias with his four colleagues joined 
Archestratos in Macedon before the battle of Potidaea. Eucrates 
may have been one of these colleagues, but a more careful considera- 
tion of the facts makes this explanation impossible. Callias arrived 
in Macedon before Aristeus entered Potidaea,‘ and immediately 
joined Archestratos in the siege of Pydna. Befove long the Athenians 
were constrained to come to an understanding with Perdiccas and 
to make an alliance with him, for Potidaea, now that Aristeus had 
come; urgently demanded their presence. Here geographical diffi- 
culties in Thucydides beset us, but it is clear, at least, that several 
days elapsed before the Athenians encamped at Gigonos. We must 
allow time for the news of the arrival of Aristeus to reach Pydna, 
for negotiations with Perdiccas, for an unsuccessful attack on 
Beroea (?), and for a leisurely march of three days. Perhaps ten 
days is sufficient, to which we can add another ten for the voyage 
from Athens and for the short stay at Pydna. 

We certainly cannot allow less than twenty days for the period 
between the departure of Callias from the Peiraeus and the battle 

1 Thue. i. 57. 2 Ibid. 61. 3 Ibid. 64. 4 Ibid. 61. 
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which occurred about September 10. That brings us back into the 
first prytany before Eucrates sailed, which makes the identification 
of these two expeditions impossible. Only if we put the battle as 
late as September 15 will the twentieth day fall on the first day of 
the second prytany, August 27, but we have already seen that the 
battle must be dated September 10 if the first meeting at Sparta 
is to take place before October 20. 

We have seen that neither the expedition of Callias nor that of 
Phormio can coincide with that of Eucrates. We have still to show 
that the expedition of Archestratos also does not fit in with the hypoth- 
esis that the battle of Potidaea was fought in September. The 
fact that Archestratos sailed from Athens with the express purpose 
of preventing the revolt! shows that his departure and the revolt 
must have occurred about the sametime. As we have seen, Potidaea 
revolted about fifty days before the battle which took place outside 
the walls of that city. Thus if the battle was fought between Septem- 
ber 10 and September 15, the date of the revolt is fixed between 
July 22 and July 27, and as the year 432-31 commenced on Hek. 7, 
July 19, we are forced to date both the revolt and the expedition 
of Archestratos in the first prytany. This is impossible, for our 
inscription shows that only one expedition left Athens in the year 
432-31, and that expedition in the second prytany. Moreover our 
reckoning has forced us to assign three expeditions, those of Arches- 
tratos, Callias, and Phormio to the first two prytanies. Even if 
we should make alterations sufficient to throw back the expedition 
of Archestratos into the preceding year, Callias would then have to 
be assigned to the first prytany and Phormio would still be unac- 
counted for? 

1 Ibid. 57-59. 

2 If we assume, as Busolt would do, that Metageitnion, August 12 to September 9, 


is the sixth month before the attack on Plataea some of our difficulties are removed. 
The chronology would then be as follows: 


SE I 6 ioe scien ces cunsictweuvtees en ca. July 18 
Arrival of Aristeus ca. August 1 


ca. November 1 


It may be possible in this way to place both the expedition of Callias and Archestratos 
in the preceding year and to make the expedition of Phormio coincide in point of time 
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Quite aside from the question whether any expedition previous 
to that of Eucrates is recorded in our inscription, I wish to suggest 
that none was practicable at the time when the expeditions of Arches- 
tratos and Callias must have sailed. The Etesian winds frequently 
prevented the Athenians from sending relief expeditions northward 
in the time of Demosthenes,' and Herodotus tells us that the Cor- 
cyreans, excusing themselves for their failure to assist the Greeks 
against the Persians, said that the Etesian winds had not allowed 
them to double Cape Malea.? It is evident that these winds were 
an important factor in ancient warfare. They began to blow during 
the latter part of July, about the time of the apparent rising of Sirius, 
and continued for forty days.* Thus it was practically impossible 
for an Athenian fleet to sail to the Chalcidian peninsula from about 
July 26 to September 1. 


IV 


It is evident that the battle of Potidaea cannot have occurred 
between September 10 and September 15 in the sixth month before 
the attack on Plataea. When was it fought? The suggestion has 
been made that dexarw be substituted for ékrw in Thue. ii. 2. This 
emendation removes all difficulties. The tenth month before the 
attack on Plataea was Thargelion, and it extended from May 15 
to June 13.‘ If we date the battle soon after May 15, the revolt 


with that of Eucrates, but as one was sent against Macedon and the other to Potidaea 
I cannot believe that they are identical. It is now quite possible for the council 
to be held in Sparta before October 20, but we are still left with an interval of only 
about seven months between the declaration of war and the invasion, and moreover, 
even with the battle dated a month earlier in this way, it is improbable that Corinth 
would have urged an invasion at this time of year. On the whole, however, even 
though we do not count the terminus a quo, we are in difficulty if we try to date the 
battle of Potidaea in the sixth month before Plataea. 

1 Dem. iv. 31; viii. 4. 2 Hdt. vii. 168. 

* Schmidt, Griech. Chron., 506. 


4 According to Busolt’s system of reckoning the tenth month before the end of 
Gamelion, i.e., March 5, was Munychion, April 16 to May 14. This need not trouble 
us, for we can still date the revolt in late March, by assuming the battle to have taken 
place shortly before the end of Gamelion. Although Busolt sets the attack on Plataea 
a month later, his method of counting permits him to date the battle of Potidaea in 
Thargelion, as I have done. The only difference is that he puts it late in the month, 
i.e., in the first half of June, while I would date it about the middle of May, early in 
the month. See below. 
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of Potidaea and the expedition of Archestratos occurred in the latter 
half of March, probably about March 25. Thucydides’ account 
of these operations becomes clearer if we understand that they took 
place in the early spring. In the first place we know that the winter 
was spent in the negotiations which led to the revolt. During this 
same time Perdiccas sought the alliance of Corinth, for, as Thucydides 
says, he had an eye to the revolt of Potidaea. He likewise proposed 
to the Chalcidians and the Bottiaeans that they should revolt and 
ally themselves with him. The Athenians, becoming aware of his 
designs, resolved to forestall the revolt. They had already planned 
to send an army under Archestratos against Perdiccas, but now they 
decided to use it to prevent a revolt in the Chalcidian peninsula, 
and they probably hastened its departure. Everything points to 
an expedition in early spring. During the winter Perdiccas had 
become openly hostile to Athens and the Athenians had decided to 
wage war against him. This of course they would do as soon as 
the weather permitted, and thus it is reasonable to suppose that they 
planned the expedition for late March or early April. Affairs in 
Potidaea, however, caused them to enlarge the commission of 
Archestratos and perhaps to send him sooner than had been planned. 
On the whole, it is more probable that this Macedonian campaign 
had been decided upon during the winter and had been planned for 
early summer than that Athens deferred it until late in the month 
of July. March is much more fitting for the beginning of extensive 
field operations than July. 

Secondly, that the Potidaeans should have waited until July, 
especially as they had the promise of the Spartan ephors to invade 
Attica when they revolted,! does not seem at all in accord with 
common sense, for an invasion is most effective before the harvest 
has taken place. Likewise Potidaea would not wish to wait long 
after the opening of spring for fear that Athens would send an expedi- 
tion to stop them. That the revolt occurred early in the year 
becomes more apparent when we consider that the Chalcidians of 
the smaller maritime villages moved en masse to Olynthos.2 Spring 
is the only time for such a general movement of population. 


1 Thue. i. 58, 71. 
2 Ibid. 57 f. 
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Thus every indication points to an expedition in spring or early 
summer, probably about the time of the vernal equinox, when 
navigation was open and naval operations possible. An earlier 
departure is scarcely conceivable. I wish to show now that the revolt 
occurred just before the Greater Dionysia, which was held Elaph. 
11-13. That would be the dramatic as well as the economic time 
to sever relations with Athens, for the allies were required to bring 
their tribute to the city for this festival. The fact that Athens was 
usually full of strangers at that time shows that navigation was 
already open, and the popularity of the Dionysia makes it probable 
that the proposed Macedonian expedition was to delay its departure 
until after the festivities had taken place. Affairs in Potidaea, 
however, forced the Athenians to change their plans and to hasten 
the sailing of the expedition. Thus it is not at all unlikely that 
Archestratos was sent out not only to prevent the revolt but also to 
insure the regular payment of tribute. Furthermore, it is hardly 
conceivable that the thrifty Greeks in Potidaea should have meekly 
paid their tribute in the ordinary course of events only to revolt a 
little later, for they knew from the beginning that Athens did not 
intend to grant them any of their requests, and they must have felt 
that revolt was inevitable. Economy would demand that the revolt 
precede the payment of tribute at the Dionysia. Now in the year 
432, Elaph. 11-13 coincides with March 27-29, which fact agrees 
nicely with our previous hypothesis that Potidaea revolted about 
March 25. Everything, then, seems to point to March 27-29 as the 
latest possible date for revolt. 


7 


Now that we have arrived at a date in March for the sailing of 
Archestratos, we have next to consider this date in its relation to 
the subsequent events recorded in Thucydides and in our inscription. 
About a month after the revolt Callias was sent out with reinforce- 
ments and about May 4-8, forty days after the revolt, Aristeus 
arrived in Potidaea. Ten days later or thereabouts the battle was 
fought. 

In this connection I shall bring forward another argument in 
favor of the March date for the affair at Plataea. Assuming again 
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that the attack took place in April, the battle of Potidaea must 
have been fought in Scirophorion, or between June 14 and July 12.! 
Then the revolt occurred approximately fifty days before, or between 
April 25 and May 23. This does not fit in with an early spring 
campaign or with a revolt coincident with the Dionysiac festival. 
Therefore it must be rejected, for I feel that I cannot emphasize 
too much the fact that Thucydides, in describing the expedition of 
Archestratos, gives the impression that it sailed from Athens early 
in the spring. Thus since the March date for the attack on Plataea 
fits in best with a revolt at the end of March in the preceding year, 
we may take this as further evidence that the attack on Plataea 
was made March 5. 

In this place we must stop to consider whether the reading ém- 
mapivras is to be accepted for the MSS-reading émirapévras.? 
Chronologically either reading is quite possible, but objections have 
been raised to the MSS-reading on the ground that the word ém- 
mdapeiut is not found elsewhere in writers of the classical period. 

Another objection, however, has been raised to the reading 
émurapéyvras. Later in the same chapter? Thucydides tells of the 
arrival of Callias in Macedon and of his participation in the siege 
of Pydna. Instead of going directly to Potidaea he remained at 
Pydna for a time. Thucydides continues: “But before long the 
Athenians came to an understanding and made an alliance with 
Perdiccas. They were forced to do this because Aristeus had 
arrived.’* It seems to be clear from this that the arrival of Callias 
at Pydna preceded that of Aristeus at Potidaea, and therefore I 
accept the emendation émirapuévras.® 


1 Here again, if we accept Busolt’s method of counting, Thargelion becomes the 
tenth month and the following discussion does not hold good. 

2 Thue. i. 61. 3 Ibid. 

4Ibid.: as avrovs xarhmevyev } Moreldaca cal 6’ Apioreds mapednrvds. 

5TI may say here that if the reading of the MSS should be retained, some of the 
objectiong to the reading «rw would be removed, but even this is not sufficient to 
invalidate our previous argument against that reading. If éwurapévras is the cor- 
rect reading and if the battle was fought September 15, Callias might have sailed on 
the first day of the second prytany, and his expedition might then be identical with 
that of Eucrates. Fifty or sixty days before his departure Archestratos sailed. Thus 
Archestratos left Athens shortly before the new year. Meyer accepts the MSS- 
reading evidently with these things in mind (G.d.A., IV, 287). This reckoning, 
however, does not avoid the difficulty that only one expedition was sent out to the 
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We can now take up the question of the expedition of Phormio 
in connection with our hypothesis that an interval of ten months 
elapsed between the battle of Potidaea and the attack on Plataea. 
After the battle the Athenian forces began the investment of Potidaea 
from the north only. When Athens heard that on the side toward 
Pallene the city was not invested, an expedition under Phormio was 
sent out.! A month’s time is amply sufficient for all preparations. 
Even if we should date the battle early in June, Phormio? sailed 
before the beginning of the new year, and Eucrates some two or 
three months afterward. Things are now quite clear and we are 
free from all chronological difficulties, for the three expeditions 
mentioned by Thucydides no longer fall in the year 432-31. 

To continue, Phormio completed the investment of Potidaea 
and ravaged the Chalcidian and Bottiaean territories. About the 
month of September Eucrates was sent out against Perdiccas. This 
expedition is not mentioned by Thucydides, but the reason for the 
expedition is quite obvious. Perdiccas had deserted the Athenian 
cause just before the battle at Potidaea and was probably giving 
assistance to the Chalcidians, or perhaps merely threatening to do 
so. In any case the Athenians still had their interrupted spring 
campaign to finish and Therme, an excellent base of operations, was 
still in their possession. Athens probably had two objects in view: 
to punish Perdiccas and to prevent him from giving assistance to 
the besieged Potidaea. Thus this campaign was parallel with that 
of Phormio, and Eucrates was to keep Perdiccas busy while Phormio 
conquered the Chalcidians. In this way Athens tried to divide the 
forces of the enemy. 

Now that we have dated the revolt early in the spring of 432, we 
have plenty of time for Corinth to call together the dissatisfied 
Peloponnesian allies at Sparta before October 20. This they did 
immediately after Phormio completed the investment of Potidaea 


north in the year 432-31, and as a consequence we have no place for Phormio in the 
inscription, JG, I, 179a. The other difficulties discussed above are not affected by 
a change of reading. 


1 Thue. i. 64. 


2T can see no reason for assuming that the expedition of Phormio did not sail 
until September, as Busolt does. In fact, everything points to the conclusion that 
his expedition was sent out during the year 433-32. 
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and soon after the passage of the Megarian decree, early in the year 
432-31.! August is not too early for this meeting, and the Corin- 
thians could then demand an immediate invasion of Attica with 
some hopes of success. A month later the Peloponnesian synod met, 
and again the Corinthians insisted upon the necessity of doing some- 
thing for the relief of Potidaea before it was too late. An invasion 
of Attica might even then have been made and perhaps have been 
effective. Nothing was done, however, and nearly a year passed 
before the Peloponnesians crossed the Attic borders. The period 
of nearly nine months between September 1 and May 25 is much 
more in accord with the expression used by Thucydides than the 
six months between November and May. We have now about three 
months more time for the repeated embassies that passed between 
Athens and Sparta. Taking everything into consideration, we can 
be almost certain that the ékrw of the MSS is a mistake for dexarw. 
The one reading presents many difficulties; the other makes all go 
smoothly. 
VI 

Let us consider again the date of the attack on Plataea in the 
light of the preceding discussion. In the first place, I may say for the 
benefit of those who are still inclined to defend the April date, that 
such a hypothesis makes the reading éxrw more impossible than before 
unless they accept Busolt’s reckoning? by which Boedromion becomes 
the sixth month. It will be well to consider the question briefly. 
The battle of Potidaea must have been fought in Pyanepsion, which 
extended from October 10 to November 7. It is now quite impossible 
for Phormio to complete the investment of Potidaea and for the first 
meeting to be held before October 20. The revolt of Potidaea, even 
if we accept the rejected émirapévras, must have taken place after 
the first of August, and that puts three expeditions in the year 432-31, 
one of them certainly in the first prytany, and another in the third. 
All of this is quite impossible. 


VII 


Turning aside from chronology, I shall conclude the discussion 
with a few words upon the Athenian strategoi of the years 433-32 
1 Thue. i. 66 f. 2 See above. 
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Thucydides Busolt* Meyer Revised 
Revolt of Potidaea| After battle of | End of March} June ca. March 25 
and sailing of Sybota, (ore- or early 
Archestratos Sedat) éx moAAod| April 
™pacoovres, Up to 
revolt. i. 58 
Arrival of Callias} Before arrival of} Late April End of August} ca. April 25 
in Macedonia Aristeus. i. 61 
Arrival of Aristeus} Forty days after} Early May Beginning of | May 4-8 
in Potidaea revolt. i. 60 August 
Battle of Potidaeaj In the sixth Early June; Sixth month; | Tenth month, 
month before} tenthmonth, end of Sep- ca. May 15 
attack on Pla-| May 15— tember 
taea. ii. 2 June 13 
Expedition of After Potidaea| ca. September | ca. October ca. June 15 
Phormio was’ invested 
on the north. 
i. 64 
ce a (eer September End of August} Early Sep- 
Eucrates tember 
Council at Sparta} After investment} Second half of| Ephorship of | August 
of _Potidaea.| July Sthenelaidas, 
i.67. In ephor- after Me- 
ship of Sthene- garian de- 
laidas. i. 87 cree 
Synod at Sparta | Nearly a year be-| August- Late autumn | September 
fore invasion. September 
i. 125 
Attack on Plataea} Two months be-| April 4 March 5 March 5 
fore year 431- 
30. ii. 2 
Peloponnesian in-| Eighty days after} ca. June 20 ca. May 25 ca. May 27 
vasion attack on Pla- 
taea. ii. 19 
Sailing of Athe-}| Toward the end} June 27 June 27 June 27 
nian fleet of the inva- 
sion. ii. 23 
Departure of Pelo-| After departure | ca. July 15 = {.............. ca. July 1 
ee from of fleet. ii, 23 
ttica 

















* Busolt’s reckoning is based upon the supposition that Thucydides commences 








to count with Gamelion instead of Anthesterion (Griech. Gesch., III, 2, 800, note; cf. 
III, 1,199). In that way he is able to assume that Boedromion was the sixth and Thar- 
— the tenth month before the attack on Plataea, for which his date is the last of 

nthesterion. It is difficult to agree with him on this point. Granted that the attack 
on Plataea took place the night of Anth. 29-30, the sixth month preceding actually 
extended from Boed. 29 to Pyan. 27. Thus, to consider Boedromion the sixth month, 
which is to all practical intents and purposes the seventh except for a day, seems illogical. 
This method of reckoning would make the expression ‘‘in the sixth month before” nearly 
equal to ‘‘six months before,’ which is quite a different matter. It can be shown, more- 
over, that Busolt has misinterpreted the pe in Thucydides, on which he relies to 
prove the correctness of his exclusive method of reckoning years, and thus he is without 

roof for his peculiar method of reckoning months. As I have dated the attack on 

lataca in Gamelion instead of Anthesterion, it is necessary for me to consider Boedromion 
the sixth and Thargelion the tenth month before Plataea, as Busolt does, for in this paper 
IT have not made use of Busolt’s system of reckoning. In the notes, however, I have 
shown that our conclusions will not be materially altered if we grant the possibility that 
Thucydides counts years by one method and months by another. 
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and 432-31. It will be necessary to make certain corrections in the 
lists given by Beloch.' His list for the year 433-32 is as follows: 
Erechtheis, Diotimos; Acamantis, Glaucon and Pericles; Oeneis, 
Lacedaimonios; Cecropis, Proteas; Hippothontis, ----enes, 
perhaps Metagenes; Archestratos and Dracontides of tribes not 
known. To this list we can add the names of Callias and Phormio. 
Phormio’s tribe was probably Pandionis. That of Callias is un- 
known. Kirchner, Prosopographia Aitica, assigns Dracontides to 
the tribe Antiochis.2 Lacedaimonios, Proteas, Diotimos, Glaucon, 
Metagenes (?), and Dracontides were in command of the two expedi- 
tions to Corcyra in the autumn of 433. After the battle of Sybota 
they returned to Athens. In March Archestratos with one or more 
colleagues was sent to Macedon. About a month later Callias with 
four colleagues brought reinforcements to Archestratos.® After the 
battle of Potidaea another expedition under Phormio was sent out. 
Callias had fallen in battle.6 Thus we have eight or nine generals 
engaged in Macedon and at Potidaea. Pericles remained at Athens. 

The list of generals for the year 432-31 is not complete. Cor- 
rected it is as follows: Aegeis, Socrates;?’ Pandionis, Phormio; 
Acamantis, Pericles and Carcinos; Cecropis, Proteas; and Eucrates 
of a tribe unknown. Thus Pericles, Phormio, and Proteas were 
re-elected, and Carcinos followed Glaucon in office. 

SwarRTHMORE COLLEGE 

SwaRTHMORE, Pa. 
1 Att. Pol., 290. 2 No. 4551. 


87G, I, 179; cf. Thue. i. 45, 51. In Thucydides Andocides is named in place 
of Dracontides, evidently by mistake. 


4Thuc. i. 57. The MSS-reading is yer’ &\X\wv Séxa. This is of course impossible, 
The number cannot be greater than two. 


5 Ibid. 61. 6 Ibid. 63 f. 
7 Kirchner, Prosop. Att., No. 13099. 








THE HISTORICAL INFINITIVE 


III. IMITATION AND DECLINE 
By J. J. ScHLICHER 


The middle of the last century B.c. was a time of rapid and 
important changes in Roman literary standards and practice, which 
incidentally had a serious effect on the fortunes of the historical 
infinitive. The construction had been intimately connected with 
the sermo urbanus,! and the influences now at work were tending 
toward the disintegration of this native idiom. They were princi- 
pally two: the increasing importance of outsiders in Rome, with 
its effect on the language, and, secondly, the adoption of Alexandrian 
models by practically a whole generation of poets. 

Of the two external foes of good Latin (urbanitas), namely, 
rusticitas and peregrinitas,? the former was at this time the less 
dangerous. Some people fell into it, according to Cicero,’ when 
they tried to be old fashioned in their speech. But he makes it 
clear that the two things are not the same.‘ 

With the influence of foreigners upon polite speech it was differ- 
ent. This class of the population was constantly increasing, both 
in numbers and in importance, and the problem became a serious 
one, it appears, when the influx began from Northern Italy and 
Gaul, reinforced as it was by a number of talented young literary 
men whom it brought to Rome. Cicero, who belonged to the old 
school and had grown up in the traditions of the sermo urbanus, 
makes reference several times in his later writings to a state of things 
which caused him no little annoyance. He felt that the purity of 


1Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 279. 2 Quint. vi. 3. 17 and 107; De or. i. 50. 218. 


3 De or. iii. 42: ‘Rustica vox et agrestis quosdam delectat, quo magis anti- 
quitatem, si ita sonet, eorum sermo retinere videatur; et ....L. Cotta.... 
illud quod loquitur, priscum visum iri putat, si plane fuerit rusticanum.”’ 

4 De or. iii. 45: ‘‘ Equidem cum audio socrum meam Laeliam—facilius enim mulieres 
incorruptam antiquitatem conservant, quod multorum sermonis expertes, ea tenent 
semper quae prima didicerunt; sed eam sic audio, ut Plautum mihi aut Naevium 
videor audire. Sono ipso vocis ita recto et simplici est, ut nihil ostentationis aut 
imitationis afferre videatur; ex quo sic locutum esse eius patrem iudico, sic maiores; 
non aspere ut ille, quem dixi, non vaste, non rustice, non hiulce, sed presse et aequaliter 
et leniter.’’ Cf. also De or. iii. 39 and 46, and Brut. 259. 
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the language was being corrupted by these foreigners.! And it is 
especially noteworthy that he regularly looks for the cause of the 
corruption among the Gauls.? This prejudice was evidently but 
a part of a more general feeling against the newcomers who were 
suddenly playing such an important part in Rome.’ It seems to 
have survived for a considerable time, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that when Asinius Pollio suspects guandam Patavinitatem in Livy, 
his criticism may have been prompted largely by the old feeling 
against the Transpadanes which he had imbibed in his younger years 
when he was training with the Atticists* and the arrival of a number 
of bright young poets from that province had suddenly upset literary 
values at Rome. 

The protest of the Atticists and their insistence upon the purity 
of the language cannot well be thought of as entirely independent 
of that corruption of the language which led Cicero himself to say 
(Brut. 258): “expurgandus est sermo et adhibenda tamquam 
obrussa ratio quae mutari non potest.” It is certainly strange that 
in spite of the prominence of the Cisalpine Gauls in the literary life 
of the period, and while they constituted the very backbone of the 
Alexandrian movement, and several of them were even close friends 
of the Atticists, so far as we know none of the Atticists themselves 
were Gauls. 

1 Brut. 258: ‘‘Sed omnes tum fere, qui nec extra urbem hanc vixerant nec eos 
aliqua barbaries domestica infuscaverat, recte loquebantur. Sed hance certe rem 
deteriorem vetustas fecit et Romae et in Graecia. Confluxerunt enim et Athenas et 


in hanc urbem multi inquinate loquentes ex diversis locis.’’ Similarly in a letter to 
Paetus (Fam. ix. 15. 2). 

2“Cum in Galliam veneris, audies tu quidem etiam verba quaedam non trita 
Romae” (Brut. 171). ‘‘T. Tinca Placentinus” (Brut. 172). ‘“Bracatae et trans- 
alpinae nationes” (Fam. ix.15.2). Perhaps the repeated reference to the bad Latin 
of Caecilius (Att. vii. 3. 10; Brut. 258) may be partly due to the same feeling. 

3 Suet. Jul. 76: ‘‘Eadem licentia spreto patrio move ... . civitate donatos, 
et quosdam e semibarbaris Gallorum, recepit in curiam.” Jbid. 80: ‘‘Peregrinis in 
senatum allectis, libellus propositus est: Bonum factum; ne quis senatori novo 
curiam monstrare velit! et illa vulgo canebantur: 

Gallos Caesar in triumphum ducit, idem in curiam. 
Galli bracas deposuerunt, latum clavum sumpserunt.”’ 

4He was much like them in the characteristics of his style (Quint. x. 1. 113), 
and also in his narrow standards, which led him to find fault with the language of 
other writers (references in Teuffel, Rém. Lit., 221, 6). 


5 Nepos is conjecturally, but not very plausibly, connected with the school. 
Indeed, the individuals in the movement are, with a few exceptions, much in doubt. 
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But while Atticism died out very soon as an active propaganda,! 
its sister-movement, the imitation of Alexandrian models in poetry, 
had important and far-reaching consequences. Cicero was opposed 
to this, as he was to the radicalism of the Atticists.2_ But the ridicule 
of staid old men may have served, if anything, merely to confirm 
the younger generation in its ways. The drift of things favored 
the latter. The next generation was to be one of poetry, and some 
of those who began as Alexandrians lived to be its chief representa- 
tives, carrying with them into their mature work, if not the artificial 
standards of their early period, at least its devotion to highly finished 
workmanship.’ 

To be sure, the champions of the new order did not have things 
all theirown way. They had to fight a hard battle with the admirers 
of the older poets, as we see from Horace. If they won in the end, 
we can readily believe that it was largely owing to their own sanity, 
which abhorred the artificiality and one-sidedness of the Cantores 
Euphorionis, no less than it abhorred the crudeness of Plautus and 
Lucilius. In the Aeneid we may even see a sort of final truce which, 
while maintaining all the real advantage that the new school had 
won, yet accepted willingly and even gratefully the contributions 
of an earlier time. It is this fact, perhaps, quite as much as its 
subject-matter and its inherent excellence, which caused Virgil to 
be recognized at once as the poet par excellence. 

If we turn now to the fortunes of the historical infinitive during 
this period of transition, we find that it fared badly on the whole. 


1Cic. Tuse. ii. 1. 3: “Qui iam conticuerunt paene ab ipso foro irrisus.’’ Simi- 
larly, Brut. 289. For Cicero’s relations to them, cf. these two passages at greater 
length; also Brut. 68. 283 and Tacitus Dial. 18. It is quite possible that the move- 
ment was less formidable than it appears to us owing to Cicero’s onslaughts. Har- 
necker (N.J. f. Phil. u. Paed., CX XV, 604 ff.) piaces the school’s greatest activity in 
51-50 B.c., when Cicero was absent in Cilicia. After the death of Calvus (47 B.c.) 
and the publication of Cicero’s Brutus in the next year, their defeat seems to have 
been assured. 

2 Tusc. iii. 19. 45: ‘‘O poetam egregium! Quamquam ab his cantoribus Euphor- 
ionis contemnitur.’’ Other passages in Schanz, Rém. Lit., I, chap. xcvi. The earliest 
reference to the vewrepo., according to Harnecker (Philol., XLI, 466), is Ait. vii. 2. 1. 
(50 B.c.). The feeling could hardly have existed when Catullus wrote his forty- 
ninth poem. 

3On this subject see Rand, Harv. Stud., XVII, 15 ff. 


4 Sat. i, 4. 8-13; i. 10 passim; Epp. ii. 1. 64 ff.; ii, 3. 270-74. 
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To be sure, an independent adherent of the earlier language, like 
Sallust, whose method was not merely restrictive like that of the 
Atticists, but creative as well, and who developed that older lan- 
guage vigorously along its own lines, might continue to use the con- 
struction with a zeal which was never surpassed. But the Atticists 
themselves were lukewarm toward it. It is not found in the letters 
of Brutus, and Caesar, who may perhaps be classed with the school, 
at least in his practice and sympathies,! used the historical infinitive 
rather sparingly, when we consider his opportunities. From Caelius 
we have two examples of the construction (Fam. viii. 4. 3. and 
Quint. 9.3.58), but his connection with the Atticists is very doubtful.? 
The painful correctness of their style, and their exaltation of regu- 
larity and restraint, would naturally make them unsympathetic 
toward an exuberant expression of unrestrained and unregulated 
feeling or desire, like the historical infinitive. 

But if the Atticists were apparently averse to the construction, 
the provincials do not appear to have used it at all, except as an 
acquired form of expression. Nepos does not have it, nor does 
Catullus, and Virgil adopted it only by degrees, having none in the 
Eclogues, only two passages in the Georgics, and thirty in the 
Aeneid. Livy also, though he did not begin to write until the 
situation had greatly changed, does not treat the historical infini- 
tive as if it were native to him.’ 

In trying to discover why Livy used the construction so much 
more in his first decade than he did later,‘ we should bear in mind 
that the composition of these early books coincides in time with that 
of the Aeneid, and the use of the historical infinitive may well, in 
both cases, have been due to the high wave of patriotic revival which 
swept over Roman literature during the decade following the battle 
of Actium. Nothing would be more natural than to see good in the 
days of old, now that the battle was won, both in literature and in 
politics, and to show this in part by adopting a somewhat archaic 


1 Cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phil., I, 97 ff. 


2 Even if we accept Harnecker’s interpretation of Brut. 273 (N. J. f. Phil. u. Paed., 
CXXIX, 45-48), the actual style of Caelius is not Attic. See Becher, Uber d. Sprachgebr. 
d. Cael., pp. 6 ff.; also F. Burg, De M. Caeli Rufi genere dicendi, p. 9. 


3 Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 384-86. 4Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 383. 
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tone, such as we have in the Aeneid, and also in the early books of 
Livy.! And the historical infinitive, which had been conspicuous 
in early Latin, naturally profited by this, the same as other archaic 
features did. That Livy should later on lose interest in the con- 
struction is also natural on the assumption that he used it partly 
because it was in vogue when he began to write, and partly because 
it had always been used in historical writing, upon which Sallust had 
recently impressed it more indelibly than ever. 

As for the Alexandrians, their influence was highly unfavorable 
to the construction, for the same reason, no doubt, as in the case of 
the Atticists, because it presupposes a habit of mind which was 
diametrically opposed to their scrupulous and painstaking methods. 
The success of their movement emphasized and made irrecon- 
cilable the difference between their own high finish and the compara- 
tive crudeness of their predecessors, who henceforth occupied a 
plane in the estimation of literary critics not unlike that which 
rusticitas had occupied in the days of Cicero. Even within their 
own works they made a distinction between high and low—the 
Odes of Horace, on the one hand, and the Sermones on the other. 
The latter might admit colloquial forms of speech and the old- 
fashioned historical infinitive, but the former, continuing a Greek 
rather than a Roman tradition, could not do so without losing caste. 
So we do not find the construction in Catullus, not even in his epic, 
where we might reasonably expect it, nor in any of the other short 
epics found in the Appendix Vergiliana. Ovid does not have a single 
sure case of it, even in his narrative works, where the opportunity 
for its use was excellent, and it is absent from the writers of elegy. 

All this, especially the conscious depreciation of early Latin from 
the standpoint of literary excellence, had given the construction 
a very bad standing with those who aspired to be up with the times. 
As a consequence it disappeared even from such forms of compo- 


1R. Jonas (Uber d. Gebr. d. verba freq. u. intens. bei Livius, and in a similar article 
on the same verbs in early prose) shows that the verba frequentativa and intensiva, 
which are especially common in early Latin and in imitators of it, like Sallust, are 
also common in the beginning of Livy’s work, but fall off rapidly as the work pro- 
gresses: first decade, 575 occurrences; third, 408; fourth, 292; fifth (half), 110. 
The reminiscences of Ennius and other early Latin authors are also found chiefly in 
the first decade. Cf. Stacey, Archiv. f. lat. Lex., X, 22-33. This agrees exactly with 
what we found to be Livy’s treatment of the historical infinitive. 
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sition as had formerly employed it, e.g., from satire and the drama 
(Persius, Juvenal, Seneca), and from prose narrative and history 
(Valerius Maximus and Velleius). 

Some part of this change may have been due to the growing 
influence upon style of the instruction in the schools. The very 
conditions of instruction make it necessary to lay stress upon regu- 
larity of speech, and an odd construction like the historical infinitive, 
which belonged chiefly to the time of the grandfathers and had been 
frowned upon by two generations of poets, would hardly appeal to 
practical instructors as deserving of much consideration, especially 
when many of them, and of their pupils, as well, were from the 
provinces, straining desperately to avoid anything strange in their 
speech. 

But entirely apart from the fact that the teachers were seldom 
native Romans or even Italians, and that their pupils no longer had 
a chance to acquire the genuine sermo urbanus from the observation 
of living models in public life, there were changes in the conditions 
of public speaking which in themselves must have been distinctly 
hostile to the use of our construction. The discussions in the 
Dialogus of Tacitus make it clear that the leisurely, rambling 
speeches of republican times were no longer possible.! A pleader 
now had to economize his time and stick to his subject,? and there 
was little room for the broad, almost conversational treatment of a 
narratio, for example, which would permit of much use of a con- 
struction like the historical infinitive. Even in the case of Cicero 
himself, we must remember that about three-fourths of all the 
instances of its use in the speeches are found in those against Verres, 
particularly in those of the Actio Secunda, which were never actu- 
ally delivered in court, and which could hardly have been delivered 
in the form in which they were published, even in that day. 

The imitation of Virgil by the epic writers of the first century, 
and the return to earlier prose models under the influence of Quin- 
tilian, and, later on, under Fronto, brought the historical infinitive 
back into use to a degree. But it is easy to see that it was from now 
on an artificial and bookish thing, and no longer what it was before 


1 Dial. 19. 3; 20. 1; 22. 4 and 7; 23. 3. 
2 Ibid. 19. 6; 20. 2. 
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Sallust, an integral and living part of the common speech. The 
historians and epic poets still used it as part of the recognized armory 
of expression in their respective fields, just as the later Greek epic 
copies the language of Homer, or the preachers of the gospel that 
of the Bible. But outside of these two fields, and a slight use in the 
letter and the novel, it was practically extinct after the time of 
Augustus. 
THE POETRY OF THE EMPIRE 

Of the epic poets of the first century a.p., Lucan, who is the most 
original and the least influenced by Virgil, also makes least use of 
the historical infinitive. Of his four passages, three are found near 
the beginning of the first book of the Pharsalia. And two of these 
(i. 129-35 and 146-49) are set characterizations, composed of infini- 
tives co-ordinate with descriptive adjectives, such as are found in 
Terence and Sallust, for instance, but not in Virgil. 

It is in Valerius Flaccus that we meet for the first time the real 
cause which sustained the failing construction in epic poetry. His 
general dependence on Virgil is well known,! and so far as the his- 
torical infinitive is concerned the relation between the two poets 
is certainly striking enough. It appears most conspicuously in the 
frequent use of the same infinitive at the same point in the hexameter. 

Argonautica Aeneid 
A. trepidare, ii. 47. trepidare, ii. 685; vi. 491; ix. 538. 
: consurgere, ii. 478. consurgere, x. 299. 
resurgere, ii. 520. 
insurgere, iv. 274. 


: mugire, ii. 498. mugire, viii. 215. 


. hi tendere contra, vi. 362. illi tendere contra, ix. 377. 
’ petere et, v. 127. petere_ac, ix. 790. 
. audiri, v. 169. exaudiri, vi. 557; vii. 15. 
‘ educere, ii. 371. pars ducere, i. 423. 
diducere, iv. 275. 
adducere, vi. 133. 


1The extent of it is roughly apparent from the fact that in Grueneberg’s dis- 
cussion of the subject (De Val. Flacco imitatore, Berlin, 1893), fifty pages are devoted 
to passages in which he shows the influence of Virgil, as against twenty pages for 
Ovid, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Seneca, and Lucan combined. 
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Phrases closely akin are also found in the same location: 
8. tum rumpere questus, iv. 42. hinc spargere voces, ii. 98. 
spernere voces, vii. 237. pars tollere vocem, vi. 492. 
9. manibus diducere caestus, iv. umeris abscindere vestem, v. 685. 
275. 
There are, besides this, two passages in Valerius which have a dis- 
tribution of metrically similar forms of the infinitive so like that in 
a passage of the Aeneid that it can hardly be due to accident. 


10. Aen. i. 423-24: 
pars ducere muros 


molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa. 
Arg. ii. 519-20: 


intremere inde 
inlidique vadis pronae atque resurgere puppes. 
Arg. vii. 613: 
armarique phalanx totisque insurgere campis. 

To this list should be added spargere, an unusual word, employed 
as a historical infinitive, in the Aeneid (ii. 98) and three times in 
Valerius (iii. 257, 603; vi. 133), but not in any other author.! 

When we recall that there are only thirty passages in the Aeneid 
which contain historical infinitives, this list assumes considerable 
proportions, and it appears clear that while Valerius was widely 
indebted to Virgil, he was especially influenced by him in the use 
of the historical infinitive. But the same is true also of Statius,? 
where we find the same varieties of relationship to Virgil, and in 
much the same proportion. With one exception the passages are 
all in the Thebaid. 

Statius Aeneid 
3. spumare, vii. 67. spumare, viii. 689. 
2. videri, v. 40, 135; vi. 818; vii. videri, xii. 216. 
315. 
: adsurgere, iv. 580. consurgere, x. 299. 
, relinqui, x. 151. relinqui, viii. 216. 
. nec celerare gradum, viii. 158. sed celerare fugam, ix. 378. 


. quaerere, Silvae v. 2. 42. quaerere, ii. 99. 


1In Virgil the object is vocem, in Valerius iii. 603 voces. The compound dis- 
pergere is found as a historical infinitive in Claudian In Eutropium ii. 85. 

? For his indebtedness to Virgil in general, see A. Deipser, De Statio Vergilii et 
Ovidii imitatore (Diss. Argentor, 5. 91). 
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Similar phrases: 
a expromere voces, ii. 101. spargere voces, ii. 98. 
tollere vocem, vi. 492. 


Similar distribution of infinitives: 
8. Illi ad fata rapi atque illi iam occumbere leto, Theb. v. 693. 
Tum sic adfari et curas his demere dictis, Aen. ii. 775. 
9. Pars clipeis munire ratem, pars aequora fundo, Theb. v. 382. 
Ingenti trepidare metu; pars vertere terga, Aen. vi. 491. 
10. eee. See 
emunire toros alteque inferre tapetas, , 
pars teretes levare manu ac disponere mensas, Theb. i. 517-19. 
pars ducere muros 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 
pars optare locum tecto et concludere sulco, Aen. i. 423-25. 
a. Devesci et multum patrio pinguescere luctu, Theb. i. 604. 
Audiri et longe pastorum rumpere somnos, Theb. iv. 714. 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, Aen. i. 424. 


Of these, Nos. 3 and 11 are also found in Valerius (Nos. 2 and 
10). Besides, Statius has in common with Valerius also: 
solvere, Theb. xii. 10. solvere, Arg. viii. 220. 
rumpere somnos, T'heb. iv. 714. rumpere questus, Arg. iv. 42. 
Silius, while using the historical infinitive somewhat more rarely, 
nevertheless shows a similar dependence on Virgil. 
Punica Aeneid 
1. nudo non credere ferro, xiii. 198. brevibus se credere saltu, x. 289. 
pedibus se credere Celtae, iv. 300. 


2. confidere rebus, xiv. 90. et fidere nocti, ix. 378. 

3. trepidare metu, xv. 578. trepidare metu, ii. 685; vi. 491. 
4, ruere implacabile, xvii. 252. ruere et, xi. 142. 

5. consurgere, xi. 109. consurgere, x. 298. 

6. traducere noctem, ix. 4. ducere muros, i. 423. 


Nos. 5 and 6 are both found in Valerius (Nos. 2 and 7), No. 5 in 
Statius (No. 3). Besides, Silius has in common with Statius: 


respicere, Pun. vi. 335. respicere, Theb. ii. 308. 
and with Valerius: 


1 . 2 oe 
vertere nunc, Pun. i. 242. vertere tunc, Arg. vii. 6. 
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Ostentare, increpitare, velle, instare are also found as _ historical 
infinitives in both Silius and Valerius, though not at the same place 
in the verse. They also have the following similar distribution of 
infinitives: 

Inde ferae silvis sterni; tum serpere labes, Pun. xiv. 596. 


Tum lacrimis, tum voce sequi, tum rumpere questus, Arg. iv. 42. 
Bellatrix tunc gleba quati, pariterque creari, Arg. vii. 612. 


Of the co-ordinating words used by Virgil in connection with the 


historical infinitive, we find pars . . . . pars in Statius, as well as 
the more prosaic pars... . alii and hi... . alii, which are not 
used by Virgil, nor by any of the other poets. Virgil’s hinc .. . . hinc 
is found in Silius. Nec (nihil) solum ... . sed is found in all the 


first-century epic poets except Lucan. The same is true of tum and 
hinc, used singly. In addition to the foregoing expressions, we find 
the following which Virgil did not use with the historical infinitive: 
Tie .... Ue, nec... . nee, ie... . 8 im Stats, MB. ... 
hi, tum... . tum in Valerius, modo... . modo, hic... ille 
in Silius, and nunc . . . . nunc in all three. Their more extensive 
use of such expressions, compared with Virgil, is perhaps due to the 
rhetorical character of their style. 

They went beyond their master in still another direction. This 
was in the use of intensive modifiers which are at the same time 
richly descriptive. Modifiers of the purely intensive kind, such as 
omnes, magis etiam, ilico, adeo, and the like, had been a very early 
feature of the historical infinitive, and are common in Plautus and 
Terence.! Virgil had in addition to these used modifiers also that 
are at once intensive and descriptive.2 These are perhaps more 
widely characteristic of Valerius, Statius, and Silius than anything 
else. They help the construction to produce that loud and stren- 
uous effect which is so peculiar to these poets.? On the whole we 


1Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 281. 2 Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 381. 


3 The examples are so numerous that a few illustrations from each of the authors 
must suffice. Lucan: “reparare novas vires, longos iungere fines, cervix lassata 
quati, obliqua labare crura.’”’ Valerius: ‘‘monstriferi mugire sinus, maestis reposcere 
votis, longa silentia rumpere.’’ Statius: ‘‘atra sede tegi, fixos superum ad penetralia 
currus vellere, elatis tremefacta adsurgere vittis, trepidas spumare per herbas, dira 
labes nocturno squalida passu inlabi.’’ Silius: ‘‘proterere exanimos artus, telo instare 
sequaci, nudo non credere ferro, pondera regni posse pati.’ 
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may say that it was as an expression of awe, horror, despair, and 
human helplessness that the construction had its chief interest for 
these poets, just as for Virgil.! 

It must be said for them, on the other hand, that they observe 
moderation in the length of the series. Virgil, Statius, and Silius, 
in their epics, did not go beyond five infinitives, and Valerius did not 
go beyond four. While Virgil had used the construction once in 
a relative clause, the others, except Statius, who has it after quam- 
quam and unde, used it only in main clauses. A further restraint, 
as compared with prose, is found in the matter of alliterative and 
rhyming groups of infinitives, both of which are very rare in poetry.” 

After the authors just mentioned more than two centuries pass 
before we meet the historical infinitive again in poetry. Little is 
preserved to us during this period, and to judge from what we have 
it is unlikely that the construction was used, to any great extent, 
at least, in what has perished. When it appears once more, it is in 
a Christian poet—Juvencus. He is followed by others, also Chris- 
tians, through the fourth and fifth centuries, who use it one or more 
times apiece, but none of them frequently—Prudentius, Ausonius, 


1 Virgil Aen. ii. 182, 169 (cf. Georg. i. 200); iii. 141; iv. 422; vi. 491-92, 557 
(=vii. 15); ix. 377-78, 538-39; xii. 216-17; Valerius Arg. i. 213, 608; ii. 47, 478, 
498, 519-20; iii. 95, 268, 601; iv.42; v. 169; vii. 6-7, 612-13; Statius Theb. i. 601-4, 
621-23; ii. 544; iv. 579-80; v. 693; x. 150-51; Silius Pun. xiv. 88-90, 596-97; 
xv. 578-79; xvii. 17, 251-52. 

2 Terence and Afranius have one alliterative pair each, and the same is true of 
Virgil, Valerius Flaccus, and Claudian. Some of the prose authors are equally con- 
servative; so Sallust, who has only 4 pairs, although he uses the construction so 
frequently. Livy has 23 pairs, Tacitus 15, Cicero and Curtius 4 each, the Bellum 
Africanum 3. Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero have, further, each a series of three infini- 
tives beginning with the same letter. 

Rhyme is most common in infinitives of the first conjugation, which constitute 
about one-third of all verbs used in the construction. That this was at times sought, 
and at times avoided, seems clear from the fact that the Orations against Verres have 
twelve such rhyming pairs, while the rest of Cicero’s works appear to have none. 
Groups of three rhyming infinitives are also found in Afranius, Claudius Quadrig., 
Bel. African., Sallust, Tacitus, and Livy. The last two authors have series of four, 
and Livy even has one of five rhyming infinitives of the first conjugation without 
interruption by other infinitives (xxix. 15. 11, 12). In this he is followed by his 
epitomator Florus, who also has one series of five, interrupted by one deponent of the, 
first conjugation (ii. 13. 82). In Sallust and Tacitus many long rhyme series are 
interrupted by infinitives of other conjugations. Of the poets, Plautus and Terence 
have each one rhyming pair of infinitives of the first conjugation, as have also Valerius 
Flaccus, Prudentius, and Claudian. The other poets have none, except Silius Italicus, 
who has five pairs, in this respect approaching the practice of prose. 
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Claudius Marius Victor, Paulinus Petricordiae, Alcimus Avitus, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Cyprianus poeta, and Paulinus Nolanus— 
nearly all of them Gauls. 

The indebtedness of the early Christian writers of hexameter 
verse to Virgil is well known, and the historical infinitive is prac- 
tically confined to the hexameter.! Twice, at least, this indebted- 
ness is of the cento type—trepidare metu (Cyprian Num. 447) from 
Aen. ii. 685 and vi. 491 (also Silius Italicus xv. 578), and a half- 
line in Alcimus Avitus (iii. 315), retro sublapsa referri, which is taken 
bodily from Aen. ii. 169 (=Georg. i. 200). But, generally speaking, 
Virgil’s influence is no longer so distinctly traceable in them as it 
was in the poets of the first century a.p. It is evident rather from 
the fact that the historical infinitive is generally fougd in those 
authors and compositions which show the influence’of Virgil and 
classical models in other respects also. 

The use of the construction by the Christian authors above 
mentioned is quite limited, the nine authors having between them 
only a total of 29 passages containing the historical infinitive. And 
those among them who use it with any frequency at all show a 
marked tendency to use it mechanically. This is especially apparent 
in the hexameter, where the infinitive gravitates toward the fifth 
foot. Thus, of the nine historical infinitives which Prudentius has 
in the hexameter, seven are found in this foot; in Paulinus Petri- 
cordiae, eight out of fourteen; in Juvencus, five out of six. Authors 
who use it only occasionally tend more and more to the use of single 
infinitives instead of series, and the assumption is easy that they 
employed them chiefly as a metrical convenience, as, for example, 
in the fifth foot of the hexameter. 

Claudian is the only poet of this period who uses the construction 
with freedom (19 passages with 41 infinitives), and with something 
like its old effect. He does not exhibit the same extensive use of 
Virgilian methods as the poets of the first century, and yet there are 
some unmistakable examples in which he shows his relation both 
to Virgil and to them. 


1 The exceptions are two passages in Prudentius (Peristeph. iii. 21-22, xiii. 31-32), 
which are written, however, in other forms of dactylic meter (tetrameter catalectic 
and greater archilochian), and the passage in Ausonius (Com. Prof. Burdig. iii. 11-12), 
which is in the elegiac meter. 
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. extollere (Claud. De raptu Pros. ii. 321). 
tollere (Virg. Aen. vi. 492). 
; mugire (Claud. De raptu Pros. ii. 152). 
mugire (Virg. Aen. viii. 215; Val. Arg. ii. 498). 
. videri (Claud. In Eutrop. i. 346). 
videri (Virg. Aen. xii. 216; Stat. Theb. v. 40, 135; vi. 818; vii. 315). 
. ire (Claud. In Eutrop. i. 257). 
ire (Stat. Theb. ix. 110). 
. moliri (Claud. De cons. Stil. i. 42). 
moliri (Sil. Pun. xiii. 198). 


A somewhat similar relation between Claudian and the earlier 
poets is found also in the distribution of the infinitives within the 
verse. Thus Virgil Aen. ii. 98; v. 686; vi. 491 are like Claudian 
De raptu Pros. ii. 152; In Eutrop. ii. 85; Epithal. Hon. 239; Val. Fi. 
iv. 42 is like Claud. De set. cons. Hon. 32; Sil. xiv. 595 is like Claud. 
In Ruf. i. 178; Virg. Aen. ii. 775, vi. 557, and Sil. xiii. 198 are like 
Claud. De raptu Pros. iii. 211 and De cons. Stil. i. 42. 

The co-ordinating tunc .... tunc and pars... . alii occur 
in Claudian, and the historical infinitive is used once in a continu- 
ing cum-clause (Epithal. de nupt. Hon. 238-40). Aside from a 
certain shifting of the vocabulary due to the difference in time, 
Claudian’s use of the construction is altogether classical. In the 
vocabulary of the construction he is much more independent than 
the poets of the first century—only 7 of his 41 historical infinitives 
being words which are found thus used in the epic poetry before 
him. On the other hand, of the Christian poets several remain 
quite strictly within the earlier limits. In Corippus four out of five 
infinitives are old, in Juvencus three out of five, in Alcimus Avitus 
three out of four, in Paulinus Nolanus three out of five. Paulinus 
Petricordiae is the most original in this respect. Prudentius shows 
wide acquaintance with classical authors, combined with originality. 

Neither does Claudian show any of the stiffness of the con- 
temporary Christian poets. Only 14 of his 41 infinitives are in the 
fifth foot, a smaller proportion than in Virgil himself. Claudian is 
further quite free from the rhetorical excesses which characterize 
the construction in the epics of the first century. 
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The last use of the historical infinitive to any extent worth 
mentioning, in poetry, is made, apparently, by Corippus in the sixth 
century, and his employment of it, as well as his comparatively 
correct versification, is due to his very close dependence upon classi- 
cal models, especially Virgil: We find another occurrence in the 
same century in Fortunatus, if the text is correct, and one in Bede 
at the beginning of the eighth. After that the construction seems 
to be no longer used, even in the hexameter. The epics of the 
Carolingian period do not appear to have it, even to the slight 
extent of the Christian poets above mentioned. 


THE PROSE OF THE EMPIRE 


The very general use which the epic poets of the first century 
made of the historical infinitive left its mark to an extent also upon 
the writers of prose. Pliny, Curtius, and Tacitus, for example, use 
it in the description of impressive natural phenomena,! which, as 
we have seen, was common in Virgil and his successors, as it had 
been in tragedy, but is not found in prose after the Silver Age. 

Of the various features of the construction which had been 
gradually introduced in the course of its history, several lasted to the 
very end. Among these are the use of the passive voice, the series 
composed of infinitives co-ordinate with indicatives, and the extended 
list of subordinate clauses, modifying the infinitive clause, which 
we find first in Sallust and Livy. On the other hand the practice 
of using the historical infinitive itself in subordinate clauses reaches 
a rather sudden end with Tacitus. Only two cases are found in 
prose after that (Hegesippus iii. 3. 4, in a continuing relative 
clause, and Lactant. De mort. persecut. 17. 6, after ‘ postpositive 
cum’’). Co-ordinating and contrasting words like alius.... 
alius, nunc... . nunc, etc., also maintain themselves pretty well, 
although they are found more in some authors (Curt., Justin, Pliny, 
Apul., Sidon., Dictys) than in others. The common strengthen- 
ing words which had been associated with the construction since 
the earliest period (omnes vehementer, etc.) are found very fre- 
quently and generally in the prose authors who use it after the 
Augustan Age. 


1 Curtius iv. 3. 17; ix. 9. 10; Pliny vi. 20. 11-12; vii. 27. 8; ix. 33. 4; Tacitus 
An. i. 70; ii. 23; iv. 49. 
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On the other hand, a number of features that had been common 
at one time or another disappear, in whole or part. This is especially 
true of several which had become very prominent in Livy. The 
infinitive dicere, which he used so frequently (over 40 times), and 
which had been used freely by Cicero as well, occurs only once more 
in our construction after Livy’s time (Heges. iv. 26. 2). Negare 
does not occur again except in two passages in Sulpicius Severus 
(Chron. ii. 8.5; Vita S. Mart. 17. 2). Esse is not found after Livy, 
except once in Petronius (62. 5) and once in Tacitus (Agr. 19), and 
vidert is found only once more in prose (Justin xviii. 3. 11). Of 
these words only the last occurs in poetry, where the example of 
Virgil (Aen. xii. 216) was followed by Statius (four times), by Clau- 
dian (once), and by Paulinus Nolanus (once), every one of these cases 
being in the sixth foot of the hexameter. 

Generally speaking, however, and aside from the inevitable 
changes of vocabulary wrought by time, the words most commonly 
used in the later authors are still as a rule the same which had been 
employed in the classical period. For example, out of thirty words 
which occur three or more times in prose after Tacitus, there 
are only three which had not been used as historical infinitives 
before.! 

This suggests that the loss was greater than the gain. There 
was, in fact, no expansion. The types which we find after Tacitus 
are still practically the same which had existed from the beginning. 
Some of the newer ones introduced by Sallust and adopted by others 
maintained a foothold also. For instance, descriptions of battles 
and other military operations continued, after Sallust’s fashion, to 
be done by historical infinitives. The appositional series? is still 
found occasionally. On the other hand, the careful preparation 
which Sallust so often made to give strange infinitives a standing by 
supplying the proper emotional tone is found to any extent worth 
mentioning only in the earlier writers of the empire. And of the 
subtle manner in which the historical infinitives of Tacitus were 


1 They are prohibere, commovere, and fateri. The other 27, in the order of fre- 
quency, are: habere, orare, hortari, mirari, circumire, audire, agere, polliceri, abnuere, 
credere, dare, extollere, monere, terrere, caedere, gratulari, instare, incusare, meditari, 
obtruncare, opperiri, perstare, praebere, precari, resistere, sedare, urgere. 


2 Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 389. 
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staged, there is, of course, hardly a trace after his time. On the 
whole, we may say that while the construction is still employed 
correctly enough, there is a general decline in the discrimination 
and effectiveness with which it is used. 

Some of the writers of the empire have certain special types of 
the historical infinitive which they prefer, quite to the exclusion 
of the rest. Thus Curtius and Florus have a preference for those 
expressing strong assertion or attitude, and for those expressing 
pursuit of a goal. Sulpicius Severus confines himself pretty strictly 
to the former of these, and has far more of that sort than of all the 
others together. In Aurelius Victor, and especially the Epitome, 
an even greater predominance is enjoyed by the characterizing type 
which, usually composed of co-ordinate infinitives and descriptive 
adjectives, had grown out of the old type expressing habit or incli- 
nation. The series in this latter type is sometimes carried to an 
absurd length, as in Fronto and Sidonius. The construction as it 
is used by Fronto and Apuleius differs from that found in the other 
late authors, in the many unusual words which they employ and in 
their preference for types which other prose writers of this period 
do not use so much, particularly, in Apuleius, those expressing 
emotion and distraction or excitement. Their unusual words are 
in line with their general vocabulary, and it is possible that in 
preferring those types of the historical infinitive which had gone 
somewhat out of date, they may have felt that they were doing honor 
to the writers of the ante-classical period. 

A relatively large proportion of very long series is especially 
evident in some of the prose writers of the empire. Pliny has two, 
of seven and nine infinitives respectively (vii. 27. 8 and ix. 33. 4), 
Fronto (Naber, p. 207) has one of eighteen, Apuleius one of twelve 
(Met. viii. 7), Sidonius one of nine (i. 7. 8) and one of thirteen (vii. 2.4), 
Hegesippus one of twelve (iii. 3. 4) and several of eight, Lactantius 
has one of ten (Inst. epit. 54. 7), the Epitome of Aurelius Victor one 
of eight (48). There are some individual peculiarities besides this, 
such as the frequent use of two infinitives in Dictys, the absence of 
the series in Petronius, the infrequent occurrence or absence of the 
single infinitive in Apuleius, Hegesippus, and Sidonius. The fond- 
ness of several of the late writers for long series may reasonably be 
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set down to the credit of Sallust, whose influence upon the prose of 
this period was very great. 

In a number of the later authors the historical infinitive is rather 
unevenly distributed over their works. All but two of the passages 
in Florus are found in i. 5 and ii. 13. All but two in the Metamor- 
phoses of Apuleius are in the last part of Book ii, the first part of 
Book iii, and the first part of Book x. The five passages in Julius 
Capitolinus are all in the Lives of the Maximins and the Gordians. 
In Aurelius Victor’s Caesares they are confined to the first 14 chap- 
ters, the remaining 28 having none. In the Epitome they are found 
similarly from the beginning to chap. 14, and from chap. 41 to the 
end, these latter chapters covering a period not treated in the Caesares. 
In Sulpicius Severus’ Chronica they are confined to the second half 
of the first book, and the beginning and end of the second. In 
Sidonius they appear in two letters of the first book and one of the 
seventh. The two cases in Dares are found in chaps. 36 and 37. 

In the other prose authors and in the epic poets, except Lucan, 
they are more evenly distributed. Three of Lucan’s four passages 
are contained within less than forty lines near the beginning of his 
first book (ll. 133-70). His virtual discontinuance of the con- 
struction after that suggests that he felt it to be foreign to him, even 
though it had with Virgil become a part of the epic style. 

No doubt a similar condition existed in the case of some of the 
prose authors of whom we have just spoken. They are known to 
have followed earlier authors as their models, or to have been strongly 
influenced by them. Florus’ work, for example, is an epitome of 
Livy, Apuleius is an archaizer, Aurelius Victor and Sulpicius Sev- 
erus are under the influence of Sallust. and Sidonius, of Pliny the 
Younger. The authors who influenced them had used the historical 
infinitive, and its uneven use by the later authors seems like a 
sporadic following of the practice of their models, while their real 
inclinations and the practice of their own times, or, possibly, other 
literary influences, were in the opposite direction. The so-called 
Epitome of Aurelius Victor is an interesting and instructive case in 
point. It is found to be made up of three distinct parts:! chaps. 
1-11, following closely the corresponding chapters of Aurelius 

1 Wélfflin, Rhein. Mus., XXIX, 285 ff. 
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Victor’s Caesares; chaps. 12-39, in which the Caesares are not thus 
used; and chaps. 40-48, in which the style again changes, and which 
extend the account beyond the Caesares. The historical infinitive 
is used in the first section and extends even to chap. 14, in the second, 
just as it does in the Caesares. Then there are no instances of it till 
we reach chap. 41. But from this point on to the end they become 
quite frequent. 

It is a remarkable fact that the revival of the historical infinitive 
in the fourth and early fifth centuries, so far as prose is concerned, 
is found most prominently—indeed, almost exclusively—in the 
writers and works which show strongly the influence of Sallust. 
These are Sulpicius Severus, Aurelius Victor, Dictys, and the so- 
called Hegesippus. Those who employ the simple epitome or 
chronicle style (Eutropius, Festus, etc.) do not have the construc- 
tion, Florus and Justin, who reproduce features of the style of their 
originals, being the exceptions which prove the rule. In the Chronica 
of Sulpicius Severus, where the narrative is fuller in parts, and more 
slender in others, the historical infinitive is found only in the former, 
and the same relation between the construction and the fulness of 
treatment is seen also in the Epitome mentioned above, and in 
Florus, five of whose nine passages are found in the unusually full 
account of the war between Caesar and Pompey (ii. 13). The 
biographers of the Historia Augusta, with one exception, Julius 
Capitolinus, do not use the construction, in this perhaps following 
the practice established by Suetonius. 

Summing up briefly the later history of the historical infinitive, 
we find a revival of interest in it, owing to the influence of Virgil 
and Cicero, in the second half of the first century a.p., and to the 
influence of the early Latin authors, in the second century. The 
early Christian writers, both in prose and in verse, use it quite 
generally, but at the same time sparingly.! There is another revival 
of interest in the construction during the fourth century, when 
authors like Claudian, Sulpicius Severus, Hegesippus, and Dictys 
again use it with some of the old-time freedom, though evidently 
under the influence of earlier authors, especially Sallust in prose and 


1 Most of their prose writings, being expository or argumentative, are not well 
suited to its use. 
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Virgil in poetry. The most important historian of the period, 
Ammianus, has but slight traces of the construction, and the same 
is true of Orosius. Its last use in prose is found apparently in 
Sidonius, in the second half of the fifth century.1 It maintained 
itself somewhat better in poetry, where the firm structure of the 
hexameter furnished it support and shelter. 


With a few exceptions the authors and works mentioned below have 
been carefully searched by the writer himself. Some omissions will no doubt 
be found, but the lists are substantially complete, sufficiently so for deter- 
mining the extent to which the construction was used in late Latin. In addi- 
tion to the authors and works mentioned, which have the construction, 
a considerable number were examined in which it was not found. Among 
these are the minor pagan poetry, especially that having a narrative element, 
between the beginning of the second and the fifth century, the Querolus, 
Sedulius, Orientius, Dracontius, Paulinus of Pella, Ennodius, Prosper, 
Orator, various minor Christian poems found in Petschenig’s edition and 
elsewhere, Aldhelm (De laudibus virginum), and about half of the longer 
narrative pieces in Diimmler and Traube’s Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini. 
Narrative works in prose which do not have the construction are: the 
writers of the Historia Augusta (except Julius Capitolinus), Festus, Eutro- 
pius, Jordanes, Julius Exsuperantius, the Excerpta Valesiana, the Historia 
Apollonii, Eugippius (Vita S. Severini), Victor Vitensis (Hist. persecut. 
Vandal.), the Origo gentis humanae and De viris illustribus, Bedes’ Ecclesi- 
astical History, Paulus Diaconus (De gestib. Langobardorum), Isidore of 
Seville (De regib. Gothorum). Further, the letters of Cyprian, Symmachus, 
and Ennodius. 


POETRY OF THE EMPIRE 


Lucan: i. 132-35, 147-48, 167-70; iv. 624-25. 

Valerius Flaccus: i. 213, 608-9; ii. 47, 371-72, 457, 478, 498-99, 
519-20, 526; iii. 95, 257-58, 268, 601-3; iv. 42, 274-75, 494-95, 500, 690; 
v. 127, 169, 267, 650; vi. 133, 153-54, 362-63; vii. 6-7, 64, 237, 612-13, 
625; viii. 176, 220-21. 

Statius: Theb. i. 413, 518-19, 602-4, 622-23; ii. 100-101, 308, 544, 
592-93; iii. 571-72, 582, 587; iv. 428, 580-81, 714, 732; v. 40, 135, 382-83, 
490, 513, 693; vi. 818; vii. 67, 315, 442; viii. 158; ix. 110, 588-90; x. 150- 
51; xi. 474-75; xii. 9-10; Achil. ii. 150-51; Silvae ii. 1. 122-23; v. 2. 41-46; 
v. 3. 146-47. 


1 Unless we count two cases—abire and transire—in Gregory of Tours, Hist. 
Franc. But the frequent confusion of ¢ and te in the MSS make them rather doubt- 
ful. The variants abiere and transiere also occur in these passages. 
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Silius Italicus: i. 241-42, 248-51, 262-64; iv. 111, 300; v. 101-4; 
vi. 335, 462; vii. 369-70; viii. 18, 577; ix. 4-7; xi. 109; xiii. 197-98; xiv. 
89-90, 596-97; xv. 578-79, 719-24; xvi. 340; xvii. 251-52. 

Ilias Latina 799. 

Juvencus: i. 55-56; ii. 351, 566; iv. 446, 614. 

Prudentius: Apotheosis 455-59; Hamart. 429; Peristeph. iii. 21-22; 
xi. 56-58; xiii. 31-32. 

Ausonius: Com. Prof. Burdig. iii. 11-12. 

Claudian: De raptu Pros. ii. 152-53, 320-21; iii. 210-12, 215-16; De 
cons. Stil. 41-43; Laus Serenae 90. 222; De sext cons. Hon. 32, 237, 564; 
Paneg. Manl. Theod. 20-21; Epithal. Hon. Aug. 238-39; In Rufin. 178-79; 
In Eutrop. i. 257-58, 346-48; ii. 45-46, 84-87, 191, 432-33. 

Cyprianus poeta: Num. 447. 

Claudius Marius Victor: Aleth. ii. 494 ff., iii. 111-14. 

Sidonius Apollinaris: Carm. ii. 156. 

Paulinus Petricordiae: Vita Mart. ii. 540; iii. 112, 326; iv. 281-84, 362; 
v. 251-52, 289-90. 

Alcimus Avitus: Poemat. iii. 315, 320; v. 70, 662. 

Paulinus Nolanus: xv. 175-76; xviii. 389-90, 396. 

Corippus: Johan. i. 33; iv. 28; In laud. Iust. iv. 18-19, 89. 

Fortunatus: Vita S. Mart. iv. 47. 

Bede: Vita S. Cuthb. xliv. 


PROSE OF THE EMPIRE 


Petronius: 52. 4; 62.5; 62.8. 

Curtius: iv. 3.17; 4.9; 9. 20; 10. 30; 10. 33; 12.21; 13. 16; 15. 19; 
v. 4.13; 10. 11: 12.7; vi. 2. 20; 7.8; 11. 14; viii. 2.5; 3.2; 3.7; 4.9; 
ix. 9. 10. 

Pliny: Epist. ii. 20.7; vi. 20. 11-12; 20. 15; viii. 27. 8; ix. 13.7; 33. 4; 
Paneg. 22. 3. 

Florus: i. 39. 2; ii. 5. 4; 5.9; 18.9; 13.17; 18. 39; 18. 42; 13. 82; 
15. 2-3. 

Justin: v. 2. 14; 7. 4; ix. 8. 12-14; xi. 6. 8-9; 9.8; xii. 6. 8; 8. 12; 
8.14; 11.7; xiv. 2.8; xvi. 4. 18; xviii. 3.11; xxi. 5. 4-8; xxx. 1.5; xxxii. 
2.8; 3.2; xxxvi. 4.2; xxxix. 3.7; xli. 3.4; xlii. 4.12; xliii. 4. 11. 

Fronto (Naber): Pp. 128, 207, 215, 237, 238. 

Apuleius: Metam. ii. 19, 26, 27, 29; iii. 1, 10; viii. 7; ix. 30; x. 6, 10; 
Flor. 3. 16; 16. 65; 19. 95. 

Granius Licinianus (Flemisch): Pp. 4, 5. 

Minucius Felix: iv. 1. 

Arnobius: iv. 33 (2); v. 5 

Lactantius: Instit. epit. 54.7; De mort. persecut.7. 4; 17. 6; 19. 4; 
47. 2. 
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Augustine: Confess. vi. 1. 

Itinerarium Alexandri, chaps. 45, 69. 

Julius Capitolinus: Vita Mazim. 3. 6; 6. 2; 22. 6; Vita Gord. 13. 4; 
31. 7. 

Ammianus Marcellinus: xxix. 2. 13; 3. 7. 

Aurelius Victor: Caesar. 3.14; 3. 19; 6.1; 14. 6; Epit. 2. 6; 9. 15; 
13.5; 14.3; 14.7; 41.14; 41.21; 42.16; 45.6; 46.3; 47.4; 48.9; 48. 13; 
48. 17-18. 

Hegesippus: De bello Judaico: i. 15.3; 31.3; 37.2; 40.2; 40.4; 40. 
ii. 15. 6; 15. 7; iii. 2 (2); 3.4; iv. 11; 13.1; 28.1; 25.2; 26.2; v. 
24.4; 31; 33.2; 38; 42.5; 50. 

Dictys: i. 9, 19 (2), 21; ii. 1 (2), 5, 6, 18 (?), 16, 23 (2), 24, 25, 30, 34, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 46, 48 (2), 49, 50, 51 (2); iii. 1 (2), 3, 6, 9, 16, 20, 22; iv. 1, 
2, 3, 4 (2), 5, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 20, 22; v. 1, 6, 7 (3), 8, 10 (8), 12, 14 (2), 15 
(2), 16 (3); vi. 15 (2). 

Orosius: iii. 4. 2. 

Sulpicius Severus: Chron. i. 22. 5; 25. 4; 26. 4; 31. 5; 32. 5; 33. 7; 

ii. 4.5; 7.4; 8.5; 11.3; 44. 2; 
1 5; 17.2 


’ 


35. 8; 38. 8; 43.4; 43.7; 43.8; 50. 


? 


5 
45.4; 47.5; Vita S. Martini 2. 8; 3. 2; 
23.4; Dial. i. 18.3; ii. 3.8; 11. 4. 
Dares: 36, 37. 
Sidonius Apollinaris: i. 7.3; 7.8; 11.2; 11. 7-8; 11. 16; vii. 2. 4-5. 
Gregory of Tours: Hist. Franc. i. 15(?); vii. 35 (?). 


3.2; 13.6; 13.9; 16. 


’ 


Terre Hautes, Inp. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE WILL OF PASION AND ITS SEALS 


DEMOSTHENES XLV. 17 


Whether or not in Athens witnesses to a will joined the testator in seal- 
ing is still a subject of controversy. Schoemann’s attempt to answer the 
question in the affirmative by citing Dem. xxviii. 5 has long since been 
disposed of by the rather obvious objection that the transaction there sug- 
gested is not the sealing of a will at the time of its execution, but the reseal- 
ing by executors and their witnesses after the death of the testator.' A 
passage now cited in discussions of the question is that in which the “seals” 
of Pasion’s will are spoken of in the plural: ovxoty eirep dAnbes fv, éxpqv 
aitd Td ypaupareiov eis Tov éxivov éuBadeiv Kai Tov mapéxovTa paptupeiv, iv’ éx 
THs aAnbeias Kal rod Ta onpel’ eiv of pev dixacrai Td rpayp’ éyvwoav2 But 
before the passage can properly be admitted as evidence on this point, it 
must be demonstrated that we have not here also an allusion to a resealing 
by executors, and that the seals in question are in fact those which were 
affixed to the instrument at the time of its execution. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this distinction has not been attempted, and the precise 
details of the transactions in which the alleged will and the copy were 
involved have not been worked out. And it is by no means easy to extract 
them from the purposely muddled argument of Apollodorus. 

If we assume that the seals mentioned originated in a resealing similar 
to that suggested in Dem. xxviii. 5, we must believe that the will was opened, 
probably in the presence of witnesses, by the executors after the death of 
Pasion, its provisions ascertained, and the instrument resealed, possibly by 
both executors and witnesses. It was then returned to the custody of the 
depository. If this was the course of procedure, the copy produced by 
Phormion at the arbitration is more likely to have been drawn on this occa- 
sion than when the original was executed by Pasion. 


1Cf. M.S.L., p. 596, n. 301; Beauchet, III, 662, n. 3. Beauchet’s further state- 
ment (p. 664), however, that the sealing mentioned by Demosthenes was due to the 
testator’s having neglected to take this precaution, may be doubted. It seems much 
more likely that an original seal or seals on the outside of the document (Aristoph. 
Wasps 583 ff.; cf. Bonner, ‘‘The Use and Effect of Attic Seals,’’ Class. Phil., III, 406) 
had been destroyed when the will was opened by the executors, and that what Demos- 
thenes suggests as the proper procedure is a resealing. 


2 Dem. xlv. 17; cf. Wyse, Isaeus, p. 387; Bonner, op. cit., p.403. For accounts 
of the litigation between Phormion and Apollodorus, cf. the introductions of Sandys 
and of Kennedy to Dem. xxxvi, xlv, and [xlvi]. 
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But it is reasonably certain that the original instrument had never been 
opened. For Apollodorus argues repeatedly (Dem. xlv. 23, 26; [xlvi. 2 ff.]) 
that the witnesses who have testified cannot possibly know that the docu- 
ment presented by Phormion is a true copy of the will because they were not 
present when the will was executed and it was not opened, as they have 
themselves testified, at the arbitration. This loses all point and purpose if 
we believe that the will had been opened and its contents noted, either when 
the executors entered upon their duties or subsequently. And Apollodorus 
himself admits that since the execution of the will he has never made any 
attempt to get possession of the instrument (Dem. xlv. 21, 41). Further, 
that the alleged copy in question was drawn when the original was executed 
and not after the death of Pasion is clearly shown by the statement of 
Apollodorus ({Dem.] xlvi. 28) that “no one ever makes a copy of a will.” 
This, whether it be true or false, is absolutely meaningless unless the copy 
purported to have been made when the original was executed. Apollodorus 
may have been an unprincipled rogue, but he—or his logographus—was 
not so simple as to weaken his case with such pitiful inanities. 

The transaction, then, was probably as follows: Pasion, when he exe- 
cuted the will deposited with Cephalion, prepared a copy which was 
intrusted to Phormion or to another of the executors (cf. Lys. xxxii. 7). 
This copy was no doubt used by the executors for purposes of reference and 
the original left unopened with the depository until it should become neces- 
sary to produce it. As none of the legatees made any objection to the settle- 
ment of the estate in accordance with the provisions of the copy, no move 
was made to consult the original instrument until Apollodorus brought his 
&ixn dboppys against Phormion, nearly twenty years later. The latter’s 
challenge was intended to compel Apollodorus either to open the original 
will, which would then be put in evidence, or, by refusing, virtually to admit 
the validity of the copy. Upon the declination of the challenge, the copy 
was placed in the echinus, to be read to the jury together with the challenge. 

The transaction, then, is not analogous to that suggested in Dem. xxviii. 5, 
and the seals are those which had been affixed at the time that the will was 
executed.! While the passage is thus shown to be pertinent to the discus- 
sion, I do not feel sure that the use of the plural (onpeia) is to be regarded 
as proof that the witnesses also had sealed. Here, and also in Aristoph. 
Wasps 583 ff., may not the seal of the testator have been affixed in duplicate 
to more than one place for greater security? There is, however, nothing 
to indicate that witnesses could not join the testator in sealing if that seemed 
advisable, as Wyse (Isaeus, p. 387) and Bonner (op. cit., p. 404) justly 
observe. 

Grorce MILLER CALHOUN 

University oF TEXAS 


1The very fact that the opening of the document called for the formality of a 
challenge shows pretty clearly that the seals were external and not ‘‘subseals.” 
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TpodapBdvev c. gen.; NOTE ON DEMOSTHENES xviii. 26 


vonilwv .... doa THs moAEws mpoAdBor mpd Tov Tovs SpKous darododvat, 
mavra tavta BeBaiws eeu. 

The task of determining exactly the function of the genitive with zpo- 
Aap Baveyv in the Orators would hardly be worth undertaking were it not for 
the two facts that it is difficult to find either in grammar, commentary, or 
lexicon any definite statement as to its nature, and that it is fairly common 
in the Orators, especially in the Demosthenic corpus. I shall not attempt to 
show that the usual explanations, where any are given, are necessarily 
wrong; but will simply discuss the illustrative passages that may be adduced, 
and bring forward an interpretation, overlooked for the most part by the 
commentators, which in my opinion is the best for certain of the passages, 
and might perhaps be applied in certain others. 

The genitjve in the passage of Demosthenes quoted might be construed 
in one of three ways, (1) possessive; (2) separative; (3) governed by the 
preposition in composition, that is, practically, comparative.' The com- 
mentators, it seems, incline to the first two explanations, sometimes perhaps 
suggesting that there is a hint of both possessive and separative meanings in 
the same genitive. For example, Goodwin, commenting on Dem. xviii. 26, 
translates “all that he might secure from the city.’”’ Blass, on (Dem.) 
vii. 9, BovAeras yap tpav rodro mpodaBeiv kai Suoroyovpevov év Tois TvPdAroLs 
KataoTnoa, ot. kTA., interprets “dies (diesen Punkt) von euch vorwegneh- 
men, dies zuvor euch abgewinnen,”’ suggesting a view like that of Goodwin, 
though in the Indices he gives a strangely different account.? Liddell 
and Scott are non-committal; and this is substantially the sum of the 
help given by direct comment of scholars. None, it will be observed, 
gives the third explanation, though this may appeal to many readers of 
Demosthenes as a natural interpretation. My desire, specifically, is to 
determine, if possible, whether there is in the usage of the Orators justifi- 
cation for adopting it. 

In the first place it is necessary to bear in mind that zpoAapBavev has 
two distinct meanings, one literal and one derived: (I) ‘take, seize, or receive 
before”; (II) “be beforehand with, anticipate, gain an advantage.” In 
the following table I have classified according to meaning and usage the 
passages of the Orators, as far as I have been able to collect them, which bear 


1T am unable to see how the explanation of Blass (Rehdantz-Blass, Demosthenes aus- 
gewdhlte Reden, 4th ed., I, 2, 2, p. 82), who calls the somewhat similar genitive in (Dem.) 
vii. 9 partitive, is possible. There is, to be sure, a case of the partitive genitive with 
mpo\auBdveyv in Aeschin. iii. 239; but the meaning is very different, and it is hardly 
an example in point in this discussion. One would naturally think that Blass had 
confused the genitive in vii. 9 with the real partitive as seen in the Aeschines passage 
or those like Thuc. iv. 33. 2, mpodauBdvovres pgdlws ris puyjs. For the latter see 
Kithner-Gerth, 3d ed., I, sec. 416, Anm. 2. 


2 See preceding note. 
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upon the question at issue. It may be noted that the examples cited are 
entirely confined to the later Orators; the verb is little used by the earlier 
group. It is of course unnecessary to insert every case of mpo\apBavev 
used absolutely or with other than genitive constructions, but a few have 
been included as examples. 


I. poAapBavev= “take, seize, or receive before.” 
1. Absolutely used: Dem. xix. 151, dAAa rad0’ of mpodaBdvres Exovow. 
2. C. acc.: Dem. ii. 9, r@ Ta ywpia . . . . mpoetdnpévar. 
iv. 42, €xwv & Karéorparrat Kai mpoeiAnpev. 
viii. 3, doa 8 .. . . wepara: rporaBeiv. 
ix. 21, 60’ ovrw odd mpoei Ande. 
XViii. 60, & pév obv mpd Tod woduTever Bax Kai Syunyopeiv ene 
mpor\aBwv Karérxe Pidurmos édow. 
Also xviii. 27, 32, 33; xix. 152; (xliv). 16; (1). 35, etc. 
(a) c. acc. and mapa with gen.: (Dem.) xxxiii. 8, AaBov 8 éyw 
Tas érra pas... . Kal Tas Tpeis As mpoeAnpe ovTOs wap’ éxeivov ... « 
Aeschin. ii. 166, zpotAaBes tpia tdéAavta map’ "Aprorapxov pevyovros. 

3. C. gen.: Aeschin. iii. 239 (partitive), ra 8 €Bdouynxovra taXavta iro- 
ow7rds & mpodaBiv Tod BaouKod xpuciou der épyxas. 

4. C. acc. et gen.: Dem. iii. 16, ody dwavra piv qydv mpoeiAnde Ta xwpia 
dvOpurros, ei S& kai ravrys Kipios THs Xwpas yeryoeTat, TavTWV aloxLTTA 
meoopeba; (Dem.) xi. 7, rpds rotvuv tovros TyAtKovTots ovow ovK ép@ 
pav ds ov dud Thy elpjvynvy woAXAG mpoeiAnher Hudv xwpia. Kal Aysevas KTA. 
XViii. 26 (see above); Aeschin. i. 172, otros § atrod ra ris pvyys 
épddia mpor\aBwv tpia tdAavta dreorépyxe .. . . Aeschin. iii. 21, iva 
Ye pe) mpraBwv xpypata Tis woAcws 7} mpdsas Space xpyoy+ 

(a) genitive plainly depending on zpo: Plut. Quaest. Conv. iv. 4. 7, 
56 kal rporAapBdvovor Tis GAAns Tpodis 7a Spywea kal Ta GApvpd. Cf. 
Isaeus i. 47. 6, éxeivov mpoeiAovro oixeorépovs. Wyse ad loc. says there 
is but one case of the genitive depending on the preposition in 
mpoapeiobac—Dem. vi. 5, ra BéAtiora Kal Ta owoovta Tay pdoTwv Kal 
tav 4dioTwy mpoaperéov. In the Isaeus passage it depends on the 
comparative. 


II. TpoAapBavew =“ anticipate, get advantage.” 
1. Absolutely used: Dem. iv. 31, . . . . xat Aoyioa® Ste rots wvevpacw 
Kal Tais wpats Tov érovs Ta TOAAR mporapBdvwv Sumparrera Pirur- 
ce 
iil. 2, . . . . ov’ ixavov mpoAaBeiv Hiv . . 


1 Gwatkin-Shuckburgh: ‘Just so; that you may not appropriate the monies of 
the state or anticipate the conclusion of its business and run away.”’ Zeugmatic. 


* Sandys’ note: “effects his purpose by getting the start in most of his operations.” 
Ta moANd goes with the verb, not the participle. 
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2. C. ace.: Dem. xviii. 224, rpiv re rovrwv mpodaBeiv. 
xviii. 314, od peévroe Sixardv éorw . . . . THY mpds TOUS TeTeXeuTHKOTAS 
civoav trdpxoveay mpodaBvta wap’ tyav mpds exeivous eferdfew Kal 
mapaBddAav épué. 
xlv. 6, rpodaBiov 8€ pov mpdrepos Aéyew. 
Isoc. xv. 156, roaotrov rpodaBiv mpds Td mwAciw kryocacBa Tov ddXwv. 
(a) c. ace. and wapa with gen.: Dem. xix. 277, od yap é quceias 

xenorov elvis Set rov Ta TyALKatra dioixely déodvra, ovde TO murrevnvae 
mporaBovra map’ tyov eis 7d peiw Sivacba Kaxovpyciv xataxppobat, 
GAN’ GAGs pdtv bas ddexciv Exdvra. 

. C. gen. (no examples). 

. C. gen. et acc.: (Dem.) vii. 9 (see above). 
Dem. xix. 38, & & éxeivos éararjoa xai rpodraBeiv ris woAews éBovAero 
ovros dmripyyerev. 
xix. 79, mpiv rovrwy tu THs moAEws mpodraPelv. 
Aeschin. ii. 178, obro: viv én’ éut overpadevres Hxover Kal act piv Tov 
Pidiurrov thv cipyvnv mpiacOa Kai mpordaBelv Apav év tais cvvOnKats 
dravta. 


Of these passages the most instructive of course are those in which both 
genitive and accusative are found. When zpodapuBavev means, literally, 
“take before, seize before,” it is perhaps best, and it is undoubtedly in accord- 
ance with good sense, to understand the accusative following as a real object 


accusative, and the genitive as simply one of possession, perhaps with a shade 
of the separative idea also present. Certainly such an explanation of the 
passages cited is adequate. But at the same time one might even here con- 
tend that wzpo- governs the genitive. One would not, of course, interpret 
Dem. xviii. 26, for example, ‘whatever he might seize before the city (could 
seize),” for this would not fit the historical situation at all; but the explana- 
tion would rather be, “whatever he might seize, thereby stealing a march 
on the city,’’ or the like, that is, the verb must be understood to be used in a 
somewhat zeugmatic way, carrying with it both the sense of actual “seizing” 
and the derived sense of “gaining an advantage over.” Such an interpre- 
tation perhaps does not equally well fit all the cases cited; it might be used 
for the Demosthenic passages of I, 4, but not so easily for Aeschin. i. 172 and 
iii. 21,2 where the possessive notion seems to be uppermost. 

In class II, however, positive justification may be found for taking the 
genitive with rpo-. Here, instead of an object accusative, we find a cognate 
or an inner accusative. The cognate most often takes the form of a neuter 


1 gap’ judy must be taken with the participle, for the usual construction with 
mwirrever Gat in Demosthenes is wrap’ duty (cf. xxii. 1; xxviii. 5; xxx. 38; xxxvi. 43; 
lviii. 44), or Up’ dudy (cf. iii. 13; lviii. 4). 

2In the latter the verb is apparently used zeugmatically, but the genitive is 
possessive. 
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pronoun, demonstrative, relative, or indefinite. If argument is needed to 
show that these accusatives should be called cognate, I would point especially 
to Dem. xix. 38, where the combination, égamarjoa xai rpoAaBeiv, makes it 
necessary to construe d as a cognate; in xix. 79, rovrwy 71, since it can refer 
to nothing definite save the Phocians or Thermopylae, neither of which was 
possessed by the city, must rather mean “any of these advantages”; vii. 9 
closely resembles xix. 38; and Isoc. xv. 156 isa plain case. There can hardly 
be any question, too, that dravra in Aeschin. ii. 178 is anything but a cognate; 
for we may speak of “taking every advantage of us in the treaty,” but not 
of ‘‘taking away all our possessions in the treaty,” unless we care to interpret 
év in its later sense of “by.” 

This use of the cognate leads further to the admission of an inner object 
with mpoAapBdvev. Such I think to be the best interpretation of Dem. 
xviii. 314; xlv.6; and xix. 277. Thus, xlv. 6 means “seizing an advantage 
that consisted in speaking before me.” In the other two examples the verb 
seems to mean “seize as an advantage” rather than simply “seize, or grasp 
at, before hand,” and rv... . edvowy and 1d morevOjva are the inner 
accusatives that tell us what this advantage is. 

If it be granted that the accusatives after wpoAapPdvew in this second 
sense are either cognate or inner accusatives, it follows that the genitives used 
with the accusative in the four passages of II, 4 must be governed by zpo-, 
and are not separative or possessive, for the simple reason that the latter 
would yield no possible sense. It is a further question whether this fact has 
any bearing upon the correct interpretation of the passages in classI. If, in 
such passages as Dem. iii. 16, the orator used the verb in the literal sense, but 
at the same time with a tinge of the derived sense, we should compare the 
object, ra xwp?’ in this instance, with the inner accusatives of the passages 
just given, and let wpo- govern the genitive. But how are we to read the 
exact thoughts of another man? The only decision we can give is that of 
our own taste and feeling. One who is willing to find extreme subtlety may 
argue for the comparative construction in all the passages cited, while another 
will claim that such an interpretation, e.g., in a sentence like Aeschin. i. 172, 
is fanciful. The occurrence of rpoAapBdvev (and other compounds of zpé) 
with the genitive depending upon the preposition is attested by the citations 
of I, 4a; but for the Orators, on the basis of the above, this usage can posi- 
tively be claimed only when the verb has its derived sense; when it has its 
literal meaning, though the arguments cited above may be used, it is hard 
to prove that the genitive is not possessive.! 

FraNK Ecuieston RosBBIns 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 Or separative; but note that wapd with the genitive is preferred to express the 
latter idea in two of the citations given. 
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NOTE ON EURIPIDES Iph. Taur. 61 ff. 
viv oy ddeAG@ BovAopar Sodvar xoas 
mapovo’ drévte—tadra yap Suvvainel? av— 
ov mpoordAnow, as Ewy’ Hiv dvat 
"EAAnvidas yuvaixas. dA’ é airias 
ovrw Tivos mapeacr, ely’ gow Souwv 65 
év olan vaiw Tavs’ dvaxtépwv Oeas. 

The reading of vss. 64 ff. is obviously corrupt. Hermann’s cy’ is now 
generally accepted, and is undoubtedly right. The preceding clause, how- 
ever, still wants correction. Some editors read rivos and set a point of inter- 
rogation after wdpeow, which is a poor remedy, since it leaves the whole 
sentence unbearably abrupt and awkward. Others retain the text as 
printed above, and explain that dA\’ stands for the more usual d\Aa 
.... ydp. This also is clearly an attempt to solve a puzzle; for if the poet 
wrote otaw, Iphigenia had only to wait patiently for the appearance of the 
chorus. The poet represents her, however, as doubtful whether they are 
coming, and as going into the temple to ascertain the reason for their failure 
todoso. We have, therefore, to seek the solution of the puzzle in ovrw, 
and the answer is simply that Euripides wrote ov ydp twos, not ovrw twos. 
The corruption is readily explained if we conceive ydp as written in abbre- 
viated form with gamma and a flourish (["), which might easily be 
misread as zw. 


NOTE ON SOPHOCLES Antigone v. 1281 
ti & er ad xaxiov 7) xaxOv én; 

This is the reading of L, except that eor: has no diacritical marks. I will 
not rehearse the discussions of this verse, a good summary of which is given 
by Jebb, ad loc. For some years I have been especially interested in the 
line, and long ago reached the conclusion that we must read it thus: 

ti 8; dori ad xaxiov 7 Kaxav én; 

This conclusion was based upon an extensive study of questions introduced 
by ré 8€; of which there are very manyin Plato. When I edited the Zuthyphro 
I was puzzled, as other editors have been, to know just how to point many 
of these sentences. Perhaps I may some day publish my conclusions on 
this subject. In glancing over my collections recently I observed that there 
were in Plato only three clear instances of 4 deferred, and that all occurred 
in sentences introduced by ri 4; This fact seemed to me to render abso- 
lutely certain the reading and punctuation of our verse from the Antigone. 
The three passages are the following: 

Rep. 396B: ri d€; trmous xpeperiLovras kai ravpous pvxwpevovs Kai rora- 
pots Wodotvras kai OdAarray xtvmovcay Kai Bpovras kal rdvta ad Ta Towra 7} 
papnoovrat; 
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469C: ri d€; oxvdever, pv 8 éyw, ros TeAeuTHGavTas TAH Srv, éradav 
viKyowo, 7 Kadds Exet ; 

Sophist. 248 E: ri 8 mpos Avds; ds dAnOds xivynow kat Conv Kal poxny kai 
ppdovnow 7 padiws racOnodpcba To mavTeAOs OvTe pH wapeivas; 


I am inclined to accept Valckenaer’s correction of 7 for # also in Euripi- 
des Hecuba 1013, 
mov Onta; wérdwv évtds 7 Kpiao’ Exes; 
though the parallels in this case do not apply with equal cogency. 
W. A. Hee. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


ON THE MEANING OF BIDUUM IN CERTAIN PHRASES 


In Classical Philology, TX, 78 ff., Mr. Conrad questions the correctness 
of my “‘theory” that post biduwm and biduo post may sometimes mean ‘‘on 
the following day.” Although I examined a large number of such expres- 
sions and found very few in which the time could be determined with any 
degree of certainty, it is quite possible that a detailed study of all the phrases 
of the kind which occur in Latin literature might throw some light on the 
question; but the reason given for excluding biennium, triennium, and the 
like, does not seem to me valid. 

I hardly need to be informed at my time of life that the biographies of 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae are a piece of patchwork; yet even so, one 
might suppose that the disiecta membra were put together with some slight 
regard for logic and common-sense. However, a single instance of the usage 
in so careful a writer as Caesar is enough to support my “theory,” about 
which I am quite open-minded. 

It is not easy to understand Mr. Conrad’s notion of an “unfair” and 
“arbitrary” assumption. If I were to use those epithets, I should be inclined 
to apply them to the assumption of Napoleon and Stoffel, made without 
evidence or argument and in spite of Caesar’s silence, that the Germans 
attacked the Romans a second time the day after the conference between 
Caesar and Ariovistus; or to the even less probable assumption of Mr. 
Conrad that ‘‘the first assault was followed on the next day by a series of 
skirmishes.” Caesar makes no reference to these alleged skirmishes, and the 
only possible‘ argument for their occurrence is to assume that biduo post 
always means “two days later,” which is the very question at issue. We 
may grant that Caesar is terse and wastes no words, but he could surely have 
found room for a single line to mention an event of such importance, or at 
least for the single word iterum, if his language in i. 47. 2 can be conceived 
of as referring te an attack on the Roman camp or to a day of skirmishing. 
My assumption that no such attack took place was supported by a number 
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of arguments, which still seem to me good ones, as well as by Caesar’s silence, 
and was therefore neither “unfair” nor “arbitrary,” if I understand the 
meaning of those terms. 

But since one man’s assumption is as good as another’s, I am willing to 
waive all the arguments based upon mere probability, and to confine myself 
to those derived from Caesar’s own language. In his second reference to 
an attack by the Germans, Caesar uses the very same words which he had 
used in his first reference: cf. i. 46.1, ‘Caesari nuntiatum est equites Ario- 
visti . . . . ad nostros adequitare, lapides telaque in nostros conicere,”’ and 
i. 47. 2, “conloquendi Caesari causa visa non est, et eo magis quod pridie 
eius diei Germani retineri non potuerant quin in nostros tela conicerent.” 
This can hardly be accidental, and it still seems to me “significant, if not 
in itself convincing.” 

There are further arguments to be derived from Caesar’s words. In the 
first place, if the Germans made an attack on Caesar’s camp between the 
time of the conference with Ariovistus and Caesar’s refusal to consent to 
another parley, Caesar could hardly have described such an attack by the 
words ‘‘Germani in nostros tela coniecerunt”’ or “‘Germani venerunt ut in 
nostros tela conicerent”’; cf. i. 50. 2, “tum demum Ariovistus partem suarum 
copiarum, quae castra minora oppugnaret misit,’’ where perhaps tum demum 
is not without significance. That so careful a writer should have described 
a day of skirmishing in such terms is even less probable. 

In the second place, what does he mean by saying ‘‘ Germani retineri non 
potuerant quin in nostros tela conicerent’”’? An attack on the Romans after 
the truce would have been perfectly legitimate and proper, had the Germans 
thought best to make one. Who then, or what, would be expected to try 
to prevent them from making it? Shall we add to one arbitrary assumption 
a second, that the Germans made the attack, or engaged in a day’s skirmish- 
ing, in spite of the efforts of Ariovistus to prevent them? Surely Caesar 
would not sacrifice clearness to terseness to that extent, and add to the 
reader’s confusion by referring to the second attack in the very same words 
which he had used of a different one, words too which are appropriate to the 
attack during the conference, but quite inappropriate to the alleged second 
attack or to a day of skirmishing. 

If, however, we understand the second reference to be to the attack made 
during the truce, the language is both plain and significant. He uses the 
same words in the two references to the attack, both to make it clear to the 
attentive reader that his second reference was to the same attack, and 
because it is a correct description of that particular attack. The Germans 
could not be kept from assaulting the Romans by any regard for the ius 
gentium, in accordance with which such an action during an armistice was 
treacherous and unlawful; or possibly by Ariovistus, who may conceivably 
have been more scrupulous, although the context certainly implies pre- 
meditated bad faith on his part. 
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There is one more guidepost for the thoughtful reader in this significant 
sentence. The clause “quod... . conicerent” gives Caesar’s reason for 
declining a second parley: ‘‘conloquendi causa visa non est, ef eo magis quod 

. conicerent.”” Now an attack on the Romans when there was no con- 
ference, or a day’s skirmishing under the same conditions, would give 
Caesar no excuse for not consenting to meet Ariovistus a second time; the 
fact that the Germans could not be kept from attacking the Romans during 
a truce was an excellent reason for such an attitude. 

Unless biduo post means “‘on the following day,”’ my faith in Caesar’s 
ability to express himself clearly is greatly shaken. If the words do have 
that meaning, my “theory” requires no additional support. 


Joun C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ON SUETONIUS De grammaticis 5 


A hexameter couplet of Saevius Nicanor’s, preserved in Suetonius’ 
De grammaticis 5, still offers an interesting puzzle for the student of her- 
meneutics. The most recent editors of the fragments of Suetonius, Roth 
(Suetonius de grammat. et rhetor., Leipzig, 1858) and Reifferscheid (C. Suetoni 
Tranquilli praeter Caesarum libros reliquiae, Leipzig, 1860) print the distich 
under consideration, and that part of the context necessary for its elucida- 
tion, as follows: 
Saevius Nicanor .. . . fecit . . . . saturam quoque, in qua libertinum 
se ac duplici cognomine esse per haec indicat: 
Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 
Saeviust post huius* idem ac Marcus docebit. 
The f is Reifferscheid’s (see p. 104); the *, Roth’s (see p. 259). The latter 
also has Sevius. 
The main difficulty of course is in the last line and appears in the various 
codices as follows (see Roth, p. Ixviii; Reiff., p. 104): 
V*—post huius idem acf#t 
L—post huius idem ac 
O—posthus idem ac 


~ 
G—post hoc idem at 


1A recent edition of Caesar has on biduo post: ‘The statement conflicts with pridie. 
But a further engagement may have occurred in the meantime.” My contention is that 
Caesar’s language, for the reasons given above, absolutely precludes such a supposition: 
It is a great satisfaction to have had my interpretation accepted by such an authority on 
Caesar as Dr. T. Rice Holmes, in his edition of the Gallic War, published by the 
Clarendon Press in February, 1914. 

: For an explanation of the sigla, see Reiff., pp. 98-99. A concise discussion of 
the value of the corresponding MSS may be found in Roth, pp. Ivii-lix. 
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I—post h’ idem at 
Reliqui—postinus, postunus, posthumius, post hic 
Vulgo—Postumius 

Although neither of the above-mentioned editors has attempted to 
solve the riddle in his text, earlier commentators were more venturesome. 
Among the numerous contributions, Burmann’s variorum edition, Amster- 
dam, 1736, II, 365, gives the following from Achilles Statius: 

Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus, negabit 

Saevius Postumius, ast idem Marcus docebit. 
At first glance this looks rather plausible. Postumius (or Posthumius) is 
a natural inference from post huius and posthus of the MSS. A proper name 
is needed; for, according to Suetonius’ own words, Saevius is a freedman 
with two cognomina.! Only one of these, Nicanor, is found in the first 
verse; the other would fittingly come at this point, and Posthumius is an 
ordinary Roman name. For a similar use of a cognomen in -ius, cf. CIL, 
XI, 849, “ZL. Attius. L. L. Salvius. Apol.” Ast idem, too, being merely a 
transposition of idem at, would be quite feasible, were it not that there is 
general manuscript agreement for the latter order. Moreover, although 
Statius uses in his emendation the archaic form of at, he has made his verse 
metrically correct only by taking advantage of a rare poetic license in the 
third foot, viz., diastole; see Lane, Latin Grammar, 2505. 

Another tempting suggestion is the one adopted by Burmann (loc. cit.): 

Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 

Saevius Postumius idem, sed Marcus docebit. 
There seems to be no particular reason, however, why sed should have been 
mistaken for ac or at, and the demands of versification are still met only by 
a resort to diastole. 

The next two conjectures are offered without comment, that of Berk 
(see Roth, p. Ixviii): 

Saevius Postumus idem ABC Marcus docebit (??) 
and that of Scaliger: 
Saevius Posthumius, quid id est? at Marcus docebit.? 

It is apparent, then, that an emendation is yet to be proposed that 
satisfies meter, text, and reason. Paleographical grounds deserve special 
consideration; for mistakes are not as a rule purely accidental, but usually 
have some excuse for their existence, as may be seen from the classification 
of manuscript errors. It is well known, for instance, that they arise very 
commonly from the wrong expansion of abbreviations (see, for example, 
Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, New York, 
~ 1For another duplex cognomen, cf. Suet. De gramm. 3: L. Aelius Praeconinus 

tilo. 


2 This is not so far afield as it appears, if considered from a paleographic stand- 
point. 
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1904, pp. 54-63), and in this we have a hint for the solution of the present 
problem; for Roth (op. cit., p. Ixv) assigns the archetype of the codices of 
‘the De gramm. et rhetor. to the thirteenth century, largely on grounds of 
tachygraphy, while Reifferscheid (op. cit., p. 411), although he ascribes it 
to the fifteenth century,! agrees that it abounds in abbreviations. Both 
quote (Roth, p. lxvi; Reiff., pp. 411 and 414) several instances of manu- 
script errors, three of which are taken from one half-page, which are derived 
from incorrect expansion; for example, yspeum, for conspectu written \spéu 
(De rhet. 6). 

Since this is the case, it would seem not unfitting to try to settle the 
present difficulty by working upon this hypothesis. At the outset, one 
would be inclined to adopt the conjecture Posthumius for the reasons stated 
above; the question then arises, whether it is equally sound tested by the 
principles of paleography. It would seem so; for in the thirteenth- or 
fifteenth-century minuscule script of the archetype, it is probable that the 
m was not written, but indicated by a superscribed dash; the final us, too, 


was in all probability represented by the symbol °; the word would then 


have appeared something like this, pofthat. The superimposed line might 
easily have been overlooked by a careless copyist, especially as he had another 
character to attract his attention. He might even have thought it a part 
of the second abbreviation, and the result of this parablepsy would be the 
post huius of Vand L. Nor is it hard to see how the other combinations of 
posthus, postinus, and postunus may have arisen, particularly as they may have 
been copies of copies and have developed through an intermediate stage. 
In the case of I, post h’, the ui seems to have been lost through haplography? 
and the symbol for us to have been mistaken for an apostrophe. It is quite 
natural that this form, once obtained, should have given rise to post hoc(=h) 
of G and post hic(=h'). Posthumius, therefore, may stand. 

As to the next words, idem ac has the best manuscript authority and is 
an ordinary idiom, so there seems to be no reason for tampering with it. 

The meter, however, is still inaccurate, except by assuming a poetic 


1 Roth believes the original liber Henochius, so called, to have been the immediate 
archetype of all the extant MSS, and ascribes it to the thirteenth century. His theory 
is supported by Peterson, Tac. Dial. et Orat., Introd., p. lxvii. Reiff. maintains that 
the actual archetype was a copy of the codex Henochianus made in the fifteenth century 
when the MS was found, but that the original itself belongs to the ninth century. 
Gudeman, Tac. Dial. et Orat., Proleg., p. exx, accepts the theory of an apograph, but 
concludes that the date of the parent MS is unknown. 


2 This explanation will hold only in case the emendation suggested at the end of 
the paper be the true reading. For a similar omission of practically these identical 
letters, cf. the example in Lindsay, Introd. to Lat. Text. Emend., p. 40, where sive viverent 
of Plaut. Mil. 54, became si viverent. 

* Although this is practically the vulgate reading, it has seemed advisable to 
defend it in detail, because some commentators do not approve of it, and suggest 
various emendations, e.g., Gronov, Posthumianus (see Burmann, op. cit.). 
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license. Evidently something has been lost between Posthumius and idem. 
This must have been a very short word, perhaps only an abbreviation or 
symbol; otherwise it is not likely that it would have escaped notice. It is 
also fair to assume that this abbreviation, if such it was, resembled very 
closely the preceding or following letters, so that it was confused with them 
and contributed to such combinations as are especially noticeable in posthinus, 
etc. A word that would fit such conditions is the adverb vero. Its abbre- 
viated form % or u (see E. Monaci, Esempi di scrittura latina, Rome, 1906, 
plate 48; Lindsay, op. cit., p. 97) is certainly all that is to be desired for 
brevity, and its position between ui and 7 would be most confusing, particu- 
larly if the letters were written close together. Its insertion makes the 
meter perfect. 
With this emendation the distich will read: 
Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 
Saevius Posthumius vero idem ac Marcus docebit 

and will admit of a sensible interpretation: ‘‘Saevius Nicanor, the freedman 
of Marcus, will not say (it); but Saevius Posthumius, the same man as 
Marcus, will declare (it),” i.e., “What Saevius Nicanor, the avowed freedman 
will not say, M. Saevius Posthumius, the possible freeman, will declare.” 
There seems to be a play upon the double meaning of the phrase idem ac 
Marcus, viz., “the same man as Marcus” and “the same man and also a 
Marcus.” But of course it is exceedingly difficult to reach a positive con- 
clusion about the translation without the context, since the verbs have a 
variety of connotations. 


ErHe, Hampson BREWSTER 
Vassar COLLEGE 


NOTE ON THE SIXTH PLATONIC EPISTLE 


The acceptance of this epistle by such scholars as Eduard Meyer and 
Raeder, and the obiter dictum of von Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und Athen, I, 
334) ‘den Platonischen Brief kénnte ich sehr wol fiir echt halten,” make it 
worth while to recur to the question. No decisive result has as yet been 
reached by the way of attack and defense of the historical allusions and the 
diction. Ritter (Newe Untersuchungen weber Platon) and Hackforth (The 
Authorship of the Platonic Epistles), who reject the letter, practically concede 
this and rest their case on the content of two sentences. 

Ritter, without assignment of reasons, affirms that Plato could not have 
written the sentence 322D: pds ry trav ciddv codia tH Kary TavTy, pyp’ 
éyo, xairep yépwv Sv. Hackforth justifies his rejection of the letter by 
emending the mystic concluding sentence and so finding in it a forger’s 
reminiscence of Symposium 197). 

I too would rest the spuriousness of the letter on these two sentences, but 
have something further and, I believe, new to add. In the first sentence 
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Ritter does not quote the words yp’ éyw xairep yépwv wv, of which Hack- 
forth says, “I see no sense in this.” They seem to me to constitute what- 
ever point the silly sentence possesses. The complacent characterization of 
the “wisdom of the ideas” as r7 xaAy tavry by a foolish equivocation suggests 
‘this fair one,” and the aged Plato is supposed to smack his lips with senile 
eroticism and add, “I can still talk of the fair.” The more drastic yépwv ov of 
Aristophanes Birds 1256 illuminates perhaps a little too glaringly the mean- 
ing. No serious Platonist of course will attribute such drivel to Plato. 

The mysticism of the concluding sentence has given offense to many 
critics, and Ritter has sufficiently answered Raeder’s desperate attempts to 
read a rational Platonic meaning into it. 

The friends to whom the epistle is addressed are urged to read it together: 
ds olov 7’ éotiv mAaordxis, Kal xppoOa cwvOyKy Kal vouw Kupiv, 6 éoti Sixarov, 
éropvivtas orovdy Te Gua py) dyovow kal TH THs omovdys ddeApy masdia, Kal Tov 
tav mavtwv Oedv Pyenova TOV TE GvTwY Kal TOY peAASVTWY, TOU TE HyELOVOS Kal 
aitiov marépa Kvpiov éropuvivras, Ov, dv dvrws diiocodaper, ciodueOa mares 
caddis cis Sivamv dvOpwrwv eddaudvwv. Here the repeated éxopuvivras is a 
stumbling block. Richards (Platonica) suggests either the omission of the 
first case or the substitution of AapBdvovras for it. Hackforth more plau- 
sibly reads épvpuvoivras for the second with reference to Symposium 197c. 
This, however, does not quite explain xvpiov. If we read érovoudLovras all, 
I think, is clear. We are to name the unknown God by his appellation in 
the Septuagint and by one of his chief designations in Philo. In this way 
we shall attain to such knowledge of him as is possible for man. 

The distinction between the ravrwv jyenova and the pyeudvos Kai airiov 
matépa may perhaps go back to Philebus 30D: év pév tH Tov Atos épeis pio 
Baowuxny piv Wuxnv, Bacvruxdv & vodv éyyiyverOar dua tiv Tis airias Sivapuv 
with the context and with suggestions perhaps drawn from the wounrnv Kai 
matépa of the Timaeus and the év warpds rivos ida elvar TO Kadov Tod dyabod 
of Hippias major 297B. But it would be uncritical to apply exact logic to 
the mental processes of this scribbler. It is enough to observe the Philonic 
or neo-Platonic tendency to seek ever a remoter God behind the Creator, 
and if we must name him to borrow an appellation from the Jews or the 
Orient. 

Paut SHOREY 
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Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rick Hotmes. 2d ed., revised 
throughout and largely rewritten. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1911. Pp. xl+872. 24s. net. 


Cdsars Feldziige in Gallien und Britannien. Von T. Riczk Houmgs. 
Ubersetzung und Bearbeitung der Werke “Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul,” 2d ed., Oxford, 1911, und “ Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Caesar,” Oxford, 1907. Von WiLHEeLm 
Scuort nach dessen Tode zu Ende gefiihrt, durchgesehen und 
zum Druck befordert von Frnix RosenBerG. Mit zwei 
Karten von Siidbritannien und einer Karte von Gallien. Leip- 
zig und Berlin: Teubner, 1913. Pp. xiv+299. M.9. 


The success which greeted the first edition of Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 
both at home and abroad, extraordinary though it was, was deserved, for the 
book was an extraordinary one. The vigorous style, the sound judgment, 
the wide range of the author’s investigation, and the thoroughness with 
which he treated the minutest details attracted the general reader, the student 
of history and politics, and the philologist, and soon made apparent the 
necessity of a second edition. The new edition—the result of two years’ 
almost incessant labor, the author tells us—is a real revision, not, as in the 
case of so many English works, a mere reprint. Hardly a page has escaped 
the author’s improving hand. Some of the changes are merely stylistic, 
many affect minor details, some articles have been omitted and new ones 
have been inserted. The new literature and some that had been overlooked 
in the first edition have been taken into consideration and it may safely be 
said that nothing important bearing on the subject has escaped notice.! 

If any criticism could be made against the first edition it was perhaps on 
the philological side. In the new edition we find that the author’s own 
philological weapons are sharper and that his estimate of the philological 
investigations of others is sounder. His impatience with a certain type of 
German Program and dissertation? is still expressed with frankness and a 

1The enormous amount of detailed investigation is shown by the fact that there 
are over 6,500 footnotes in the new edition. 


2 Of Rauchenstein he says (p. 231): ‘Here is a cobbler who flings his last out of 
window and must needs set up for a professor of the art of war”; again (p. 233) 
he inquires, ‘‘ Has the worthy man no sense of humor?’’ P. 237: ‘‘Max Eichheim, who 
has achieved notoriety by the eccentricity of his invective, insists in a comparatively 
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contempt that approaches brutality, but his recognition of the best work of 
German philologists, of Meusel in particular, is generous throughout, though 
it is often marked by what may seem to many an excessive conservatism. 
Many of Meusel’s bracketed passages he admits are suspicious, but not 
enough so to warrant rejecting them; he defends the authenticity of some 
with great skill; sometimes his arguments seem inadequate; e.g., the weighty 
arguments that Meusel and Klotz advance against Caesar’s authorship of 
B.G. v. 12-14 can hardly be overthrown by the fact that numerous hoards of 
iron ‘“‘currency bars’ (taleis ferrets) have been found. These discoveries 
would merely point to an early date for the interpolated chapters or their 
source. 

It is to be expected that Holmes will go into these matters more thor- 
oughly in his edition of the Gallic War; and he is certain to illuminate any 
question he undertakes to discuss. 

The omissions in the new edition are all by way of improvement. Stock’s 
skepticism toward the work of the French excavators was never worth 
refuting, even for the benefit of the Oxford students; the same holds true 
for the note in Allen and Greenough’s Caesar casting doubt on Caesar’s 
fortifications on the Rhene. The bibliographical note on p. xxv, the table of 
cephalic indices (pp. 320-22), and the index of authors (pp. 844-46) have 
given way to more valuable matter. To discuss the ancient site of Bibracte 
is rem agere actam and this article of six pages, therefore, and a number of 
other articles have for the same reason been omitted. Some of the more 
absurd statements of Rauchenstein and Eichheim have been passed over but 
there are still absurdities enough to allow the author to make merry at their 
expense. 

Perhaps the most important additions are to be found in the introductory 
chapter, which has grown from twenty-five to forty-five pages; the new 
topics are: ‘Prehistory of Gaul,” “The Ligurians and Iberians,” ‘The 
Celts,” “Coins,” ‘“Bibracte and Its Bohemian Counterpart Stradonic,”’ 
“‘Unifying Influences,” “Religion.” The corresponding topics in Part II are 
enlarged, e.g., the introduction and the part dealing with the prehistoric 
races and the Ligurians have grown from sixteen to thirty pages, and the 
other chapters contain much new matter; similarly the chapter on the 
Cimbri and Teutons (pp. 546-53). 

In Part II the article dealing with the date of the composition of the 
Commentaries contains some new paragraphs; a note on the authorship of 
the Commentaries has been added; the chapter on the credibility of the 
narrative, which has been cut from seventy-two to forty-five pages, is a 
lucid interval,’’ etc.; as a parting shot for both he says (p. 254): ‘‘To do this has 
been reserved for the Ihnes, the Eichheims, and the Rauchensteins: the Montaignes, 
the Mommsens, the Napoleons are satisfied of Caesar’s veracity.” P. 249: “Ina 
long-winded and carping dissertation, the tediousness of which is only relieved by one 


passage in which, Phormio-like, he takes Caesar to task for bad generalship, Otto 
Sumpff,” etc. 
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complete and convincing refutation of the attacks made on Caesar’s trust- 
worthiness. Here the author is at his best, especially in his discussion of 
the views of Ferrero, whom he dismisses with a triumphant “It is dangerous 
to mate skepticism with imagination; for the offspring thereof will be 
illegitimate fiction.” 

The articles in the geographical index have been subjected to a thorough 
revision, especial attention being given to the spelling of proper names. 

In the part dealing with the narrative of Caesar’s campaigns the following 
additions and changes may be noted: the campaign against Ariovistus has 
received fuller treatment; the author still inclines to favor Berry-au-Bac as 
the place where Caesar crossed the Aisne and Mauchamp as his camping- 
place, but he leaves the question open as to whether Pontavert and Chau- 
dardes may not be the places of crossing and camping, respectively, and has 
inserted a plan showing these localities alongside the old plan (p. 71); a 
characteristic example of Holmes’s open-mindedness and conscientiousness 
is furnished by his discussion of Portus Itius. In the first edition he had 
decided in favor of Wissant; in his Ancient Britain, after a new examination 
of evidence, he argued that Boulogne must have been Caesar’s port of depar- 
ture, and his arguments met with general acceptance; in the present work 
he still inclines to the latter view but shows that with our present knowledge 
we must be satisfied with a Scotch verdict. The location of the bridge over 
the Rhine is more fully discussed than in the old edition and the conclusion 
formerly reached is now stated as doubtful; the chapter on the bridge has 
been rewritten. A number of new articles have been inserted, e.g., ‘Was 
Commius King of the Atrebates or of the Morini?” “The Chronology of 
B.G. vii. 1,” “How Caesar Was Outwitted by Vercingetorix,” “Who Wrote 
the Eighth Book of the Commentaries?” “The Date of the Annexation of 
Gaul,” and the text of B.G. vii. 11. 4 and vii. 76. 2 is discussed. 

The make-up of the volume is beyond praise. The new edition with 
its open page is much more attractive than the old. 


The German book is intended especially for teachers of Caesar and seeks 
to give in a condensed form in a single volume the results of Holmes’s studies 
of Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul and Britain. 

The narrative part of the Conquest of Gaul, i.e., Part I, and chaps. vi and 
vii of Ancient Britain, have been translated substantially without omission. 
The introductory chapter, it is true, has been cut to twenty-six pages, but 
practically all the excised portions are to be found among the “ Exkurse”’: 
pp. 6-12 of the English edition=Exkurs II, “Gallien in vorhistorischer 
Zeit”; 17-19=TIII, “Gallische Miinzen”; 26-36=IV, “Die Religion der 
Gallier und das Druidentum.’”’ Some passages have been transferred from 
the text to footnotes; the footnotes throughout contain material taken 
from Part II of the English works. Occasionally the translators have sub- 
joined notes of their own, inclosed in square brackets. 
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The chapters dealing with the campaigns follow the text practically 
without change but the number of footnotes is greater. 

The following topics, in addition to those mentioned above, are included 
among the “Exkurse’’: I, ‘Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung von Casars 
Bellum Gallicum”; V, “Ergebnisse der Feldziige in Britannien” (=chap. 
viii of Ancient Britain, with some omissions); VI, “Die Schlachtordnung 
Casars,”’ greatly condensed. 

The translators have been successful in reproducing the vigorous tone 
of the original and, as far as I have observed, have done their work correctly. 

A map of Gaul, one of southeast England (reduced in size), and one of 
east Kent, all taken from the English works, accompany the volume. 


Cuar_Les H. BEEson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religiéser 
Rede. Von Epuarp Norpen. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. M. 13. 


In this book Eduard Norden has sketched as in a comprehensive map 
a great area of religious thinking and its forms of expression, in the heart of 
which lies the starting-point of that religious movement summed up in the 
name ‘Christian,’ which has dominated our own western world hitherto. 
Not far from this starting-point lies the phrase round which the book is 
woven, the cryptic Agnostos Theos, from which Norden draws the tantalizing 
veil of mystery, so that now it flares forth bright and clear as the point of 
fusion between the heart of oriental mysticism and the mind of Hellenic 
speculative thinking, the oriental element prevailing to conquer our Latino- 
Germanic “universe,” as some centuries before the Greco-Roman spirit had 
permeated the system of the Cypriote Zeno, the son of Manasse, to dominate 
for its allotted time the Mediterranean otkowmene. 

It would lead us too far afield to more than mention the channels felt or 
found by Norden’s master mind to lead thither from the oracular bards of 
Egypt and Babylon, from the heroic strains of Hebrew prophets, from Hera- 
clitus, Hesiod, and Homer, and from the domains of Mithra and Ahura- 
mazda, or of the light-rays that fall thence upon the Greek Gregory of 
Nazianz and the Latins Augustine and Jerome, and down into our most 
modern hymnal and psalmody. This bare mention should suffice to indicate, 
if it does not make clear, the fact that Norden has invested his subject with 
human interest, that he has successfully linked it in the great nexus of human 
history at a vital point, from which potent influences carry down to 
our own thought and feeling. It is one of those books which everyone 
who lays claim to genuine humanistic culture and interests should read, and, 
if the reader bring with him a sufficient background of knowledge, it should 
not fall behind the best of novels in fascination and interest. And no 
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classical philologist, no historian of the Greco-Roman world, no theologian 
or Orientalist can afford to disregard it. 

It is in regard to minor details only of this masterful work that I venture 
a few suggestions in this brief review. In verse 10 (Harris’ count) of the 
Solomonic Ode, No. 33, quoted on page 7, the first clause is universally 
translated: “I am your judge.” The translation “judge” is very alluring, 
especially when placed in juxtaposition with Acts 17:31. But the author 
of the odes very probably knew little or nothing about the Acts of the 
Apostles (it is, indeed, not certain, that this particular portion of Acts was 
written, when he wrought), nor does it appear that he was in sympathy with 
the peculiarly “Christian” turn which the author of Acts here gives to 
popular ideas and forms of expression of his time. And after all the “judge” 
is peculiarly at variance with the immediate context: ‘and they who have 
put me on shall not be injured, but will acquire the new world [of] incorrup- 
tion.” Now, the radicals din, translated “judge,” unvocalized as they are, 
may also be the very common Persian loanword din, “religion,” i.e., the 
evoéBeu-yvoois, which would fit very well in this context in any except a 
specifically Christian discourse. This would also agree fully as well or better 
with the taibutha, “goodness,” “graciousness,” which is personified in the 
preaching virgin. Having been inclined to this reading for some time, the 
reviewer is happy to find in the net result of Eduard Norden’s investigation 
an additional point in its favor, quite unintentionally furnished, which to 
his mind makes the suggestion strong enough to bear public statement. 

Another point, at which the reviewer is inclined to go beyond Eduard 
Norden is in the criticism of the Gospel account of the trial of Jesus... Norden 
supplements, correctly to the reviewer’s mind, the criticism of Wellhausen. 
But he still speaks (pp. 195-97) of the proceedings before the Jewish authori- 
ties as of a trial before the Synedrion. Against this the following consider- 
ations must be urged: The brevity of whole procedure (12 hours only, less 
rather than more, intervening between arrest and crucifixion); the late hours 
on the one hand and the early hour on the other; the fact that no form of 
Jewish criminal, much less capital trial, which we know of would have been 
possible under the circumstances; the hurry and secrecy of the entire pro- 
ceeding and the evident attempt to avoid excitement and turmoil in the 
immediate presence of the procurator; the restriction of the scene of action 
to the high priest’s palace; the dragging effect of the xai dAov rd avvédpiov 
in both places in the Markan account, which is the only account we have; 
the fact that not one of the dismayed followers of Jesus actually saw any- 
thing of what transpired before the Jewish authorities. All this, and more, 
which cannot be expanded with the limits of this review, makes it so probable 


tThe reviewer owes his present view to one of those pregnant hints for which 
George Foot Moore is justly famous, and deems it his duty to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness, without, of course, making that master responsible for any statement 
here made. 
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as to be almost a certainty that there was no trial before Jewish authorities, 
but simply a police inquisition resulting in the formulation of charges, and 
that the word Synedrion used in this connection outside of the Gospels 
deserves to be put in quotation marks. 

Another displeasing feature of the volume, which deserves mention, is 
the poor proofreading which it has received. With no malice aforethought 
on his part, no less than 18 annoying misprints forced themselves upon the 
attention of the reviewer. In a cheap Teubner edition this might be con- 
doned; but this is not a cheap edition, nor a cheap book. 

It is fitting, however, that we should leave this volume with more 
pleasant thoughts. In spite of the small defects noted, it remains a rare 
work of science and art combined in a time prolific of books. May the 
promising seed in it sown find fertile soil and produce fruit a hundred fold! 


M. SPRENGLING 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Recent Developments in Textual Criticism. An Inaugural Lecture 
Delivered before the University on June 6, 1914. By ALBERT 
C. CuarK. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. 28. 35 
cents. 


The first development in the field of textual criticism, which Professor 
Clark discusses, is the increased attention now being given to local scripts. 
A copyist who had before him a manuscript written in some other scripto- 
rium than his own often fell into error from his ignorance of the compendia 
in use in the other locality, and in this connection the study which has been 
made in recent years of the Irish script and of the Beneventan hand have 
been especially helpful in detecting errors of this sort and in restoring texts. 

The important bearing upon textual criticism which the examination of 
mediaeval catalogues and an acquaintance with the history of a given manu- 
script have is happily illustrated by the case of the lost Tornaesianus which 
contained Cicero’s letters to Atticus. It had long been believed that this 
manuscript was copied in the fifteenth century and freely interpolated. 
Now the Tornaesianus is known to have been in the collection at Cluni in 
the twelfth century, and deserves the description which Lambinus gave of it 
as ‘‘very ancient.” 

That the papyri discovered during the last quarter-century lend no 
support to the theory that extensive interpolations were made in manu- 
scripts at a late date is well known to scholars, and consequently the author 
dwells briefly on this point. 

The importance of prose rhythm, however, in restoring a text he dis- 
cusses at some length. He even goes so far as to hold that the later Latin 
writers must be re-edited to rid them of the metrical faults which the emenda- 
tions of editors have introduced. 
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The concluding pages of the address treat of the difficulty which con- 
fronts the editor of a text when one class of manuscripts containing a given 
piece of literature has passages which are omitted from another class. In 
such cases are we dealing with interpolations in the first class or with omissions 
from the other? Professor Clark applies to these cases an interesting test: 
If at certain points in a manuscript the same number of letters is omitted, 
this was probably the number of letters in a line of the archetype, and a line 
of the archetype has been overlooked at these points by a copyist. The 
same reasoning applies of course to a passage in which the number of omitted 
letters is a multiple of this unit. Thus the Vatican manuscript of Cicero’s 
orations omits certain passages, found in other manuscripts, of 28, 56, 84, 
112, and 140 letters. These were evidently omitted by the scribe of the 
Vaticanus and not interpolated in the other manuscripts which contain 
them. The application which the author has made of this principle in his 
recently published Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts has done much to 
weaken our confidence in Griesbach’s canon: “brevior lectio potior.” 

It is clear that the new textual criticism will be conservative rather than 
skeptical, and that it will tend to substitute objective and mathematical 
tests for subjective methods. A better knowledge of the history of manu- 
scripts, a study of papyri, and of the stichometry of archetypes go to show 
that interpolations were not so frequently introduced as it has been some- 
times supposed, while a more exact acquaintance with the rhythmical 
practices of an author will reveal the questionable character of some of our 
accepted emendations. However, in spite of the author’s confidence in its 
value, the reviewer feels a bit skeptical about the free use of rhythmical 
principles in restoring a text, and will await with interest the application of 
this method in Professor Clark’s forthcoming volumes of Cicero. 

It is pleasant to find an unusually large proportion of American scholars, 
Dr. Loew, Miss Ballou, and Professors C. U. Clark and Shipley, men- 
tioned among those who have helped to bring about this advance in textual 
study. 

Those who, like the reviewer, had the good fortune to know Professor 
Ellis, will read with pleasure Professor Clark’s prefatory remarks on the 
genius for friendship which his predecessor had, and will agree heartily with 
the sympathetic appreciation which the lecturer gives of the services ren- 
dered to classical scholarship by Professor Ellis. But the finest tribute which 
the writer pays to the memory of his predecessor is to be found in the address 
itself, which exemplifies admirably the dictum upon which, as we are told 
(p. 4), Professor Ellis insisted most earnestly that “during the last thirty 
years all or nearly all the principal contributions to an enlarged knowledge 
of Greek and Latin authors have been based on an investigation of manu- 
scripts of a minute and laborious kind unknown before.” 

Frank Frost ABBotTr 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Lexicon Plautinum. Edited by GonzauEez Lopes. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, Vol. I, fase. 7 (Fabula-Hercle), 1914. Pp. 577-672. Each 
fasc., M. 7.20. 


A detailed account of the purpose and plan of this lexicon was given in 
Vol. IV of this journal, so that we may confine our attention here to some of 
the points of interest in the fascicle before us. 

The articles which have most interested the reviewer are those on 
foras, hau (haud), and facio. The extent to which foras and foris are dis- 
tinguished from each other furnishes us with a delicate test of the vulgar 
element in the language of Plautus. Out of a total of about one hundred and 
forty instances of the use of foras there are only four cases in which fortis 
would have been preferable, while in Petronius (cf. Segebade and Lom- 
matzsch) foras is used for foris in three out of six cases. Under hau, haud, 
on p. 668, the collection shows clearly the consonants before which haud is 
occasionally found. The longest articles are those on facio (42 columns) 
and on habeo (16 columns). The survey which the editor gives on p. 599 of 
the use of faxo with the simple future, the future perfect, and the subjunctive 
will be especially valuable to Plautine scholars. In contrast to facio it is 
surprising that fas is found only four times in all the plays of Plautus. Some 
commentators have taken exception to the use of forma in the epitaph of 
Scipio Barbatus with the meaning “personal appearance,” but the large 
number of cases in which Plautus has employed the word in this sense (cf. 
p. 631) shows that it was freely used with this force in the third century B.c. 
In the notice which appeared in this journal of fascc. 1-5 the reviewer 
regretted the fact that Professor Lodge had not included prosody in the 
scope of his plan. He is reminded of this omission now while reading the 
article on fio. The number before us shows all those excellencies in the way 
of completeness and accuracy which have characterized its predecessors. 


FRANK Frost ABBOTT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Aus Platos Werdezeit. Philologische Untersuchungen. Von Max 
PoHLENZ. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 
427. 


This is an excellent book. It is not wholly free from the prevailing 
vice of our philology, the endeavor to prove more than the evidence war- 
rants, but it rarely if ever misquotes, misconstrues, or grossly misinter- 
prets particular passages of the Platonic text. 

An interesting introduction discusses the origin of the related dialogue 
form as we have it first in the Charmides, and later in the Symposium, 
Phaedo, Theaetetus, Parmenides, and Republic. It is Plato’s modification 
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of the memoir style known to his readers in such works as Ion of Chios’ 
émdynpia. Plato substitutes Socrates or another for himself in this Icher- 
zéhlung, because the dialogues are typically true composite dramatic pictures, 
not literal historical reproductions of particular conversations. The literary 
public of Athens understood this, and would not have made Ivo Brun’s mis- 
take of attributing to Socrates the ideas of which Plato makes him the 
mouthpiece. They were accustomed not only to memoirs but to the debates 
of tragedy, comedy, history, and the courtroom. The title, MAdrwvos 
Adxys, told them that they were reading a work of art. And they would no 
more attribute to Socrates the metaphysics of the Phaedo than they would 
credit him with the favorite Xenophontic notions of Zevodavros Oixovo- 
puxds. In this repudiation of Brun’s suggestion Professor Pohlenz does 
not seem to be aware of the extension of Brun’s principle to practically the 
entire Platonic philosophy by Professor Taylor in his Varia Socratica and 
Professor Burnet in his edition of the Phaedo and his recently published 
Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato. 

The remainder of the volume discusses in sequence the Apology, Laches, 
Charmides, Lesser Hippias, Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno, the “first edition of 
the Republic,” the Menexenus, Phaedo, Phaedrus, Lysis, and Symposium. 
A concluding chapter sums up the results of the investigation with the title 
of the whole, Aus Platos Werdezeit. 

The analyses are in the main sound. Space fails here to discuss either 
the instances of what seem to me overpressure of the evidence by the method, 
or the coincidences with my Unity of Plato’s Thought. Professor Pohlenz 

‘does not quote English writers and does not trouble his readers with explicit 
mention of “was ich Mannern wie Bonitz, Gomperz, Rader, Ritter, ver- 
danke, oder wo ich von ihnen abweiche.” I will merely enumerate some of 
his results and indicate a few of my doubts. 

The first group of dialogues includes the Apology, Laches, Charmides, 
Lesser Hippias, and Protagoras. The Protagoras is conceivable only as a 
parallel to the Hippias and a continuation of the Laches. None of these 
dialogues was composed before the death of Socrates, for all discuss his 
personality and teaching in a way that would be unseemly in his lifetime. 
The fallacies of the Hippias are intentional, and the correction of one of 
them in the Protagoras is meant to assure the reader of this and at the same 
time to compliment Protagoras at the expense of Hippias. With the prob- 
lem of the second half of the Protagoras and its relation to the Gorgias, 
Pohlenz deals less successfully. He assumes a great advance in Plato’s 
psychology between the Protagoras and the Republic, and a fundamental 
change of attitude toward hedonistic utilitarianism between the Protagoras 
and the Gorgias. This is of course to overlook the Laws, as I have shown in 
Unity, etc., and repeated in the article on “Plato’s Laws” (Classical Phi- 
lology, IX, 364). Pohlenz pronounces the seventh epistle genuine and the 
greater Hippias spurious for reasons which I cannot stop to discuss. The 
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Gorgias and the Meno, he thinks, mark a crisis in Plato’s spiritual life, due 
to the renunciation of political action described in the seventh epistle, and 
to doubts as to the possibility of knowledge, provoked partly perhaps by the 
realization of his error in the Protagoras. The Gorgias may be dated about 
394, or if intended as an answer to Polycrates, about 391. The somewhat 
later Meno softens the harsh judgment of the Gorgias on Athenian statesmen, 
and in 95C acknowledges Gorgias’ reply to the criticisms of the dialogue that 
bears hisname. This kind of reasoning is, in my opinion, never safe. I will 
give but one illustration: Pohlenz finds in the statement, 88B, that courage 
is harmful—ei pi evr. ppdvnors % dvdpeia GAN’ olov Odppos ri—an incon- 
sistency with Protagoras 351A ff., where dvdpeia dvev vod is pronounced 
impossible and dvdpeia is sharply opposed to @dpeos. But this is pressing 
the words of the Meno unfairly. They only mean: “If we take dvdpeia in 
the sense of mere @apoos and leave out the qualification @povpos.” Plato, 
as he tells us in Laches 197DE and elsewhere, does not care for sophistic or 
Prodicean nicety in the discrimination of synonym except where it is required 
by the argument; provided the meaning is clear he is always ready to fall 
back upon the broad common-sense application of words. In Laches 196E 
it is regarded as a paradox—pydevos Onpiov darodéxerOar dvdpeiav—and in 
Laws 963E, Plato does not shrink from saying dvev yap Adyou kai pica 
yiyverat dvdpeia yxy. The assumption of an earlier edition enables Pohlenz 
to dispose of the vexed problem of the relation between the Republic and 
the Busiris of Isocrates and the Ecclesiazousae of Aristophanes. This earlier 
edition, he thinks, was not the first four books of the extant work, but an 
independent treatise. The summary at the beginning of the Timaeus refers 
to this and not to the Republic as we have it. The first book of the Republic 
is proved earlier than the others by Sprachstatistik, but its relation to the 
whole precludes the supposition that it was ever designed for an independent 
dialogue. Pohlenz’ rendering of 76 rijs xabeoryxvias dpxns cvpdépov by “ Die 
soziale Gerechtigkeit”’ (social justice?) startles an American. The Phaedo 
marks further development of the advance on the Socratic point of view and 
the new confidence in philosophy won in the Meno. The Phaedrus and the 
Symposium are both programs of the Academy. The Phaedrus, the earlier, 
is the first recognition of the importance in the soul’s life of irrational feeling, 
of the Socratic Eros which the earlier ion treated with irony. The Lysis 
follows the Phaedrus. In spite of von Arnim’s sensible protest, Pohlenz 
still believes that the Symposium in defining love as a daemon contradicts 
and corrects the words of the Phaedrus 242K, Oeds % 7 Odiov 6 “Epws. In 
abstaining from further criticism on such points I do not renounce my con- 
viction that every attempt hitherto to date the Platonic dialogues by con- 
tradictions and developments in the thought betrays its author at once into 
misinterpretations of the text, or false parallels. 
PauL SHOREY 
University or Caicaco 
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The Beneventan Script: A History of the South Italian Minuscule. 
By E. A. Lorw. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. 8vo, pp. 
20+384, 9 facsimiles. Cloth, 21s. net; with morocco back, 
25s. net. 


Palaeography has been a very uncertain science. It is still a somewhat 
uncertain science, despite the diligence and learning of its valiant devotees 
since the time of Mabillon. Too many conclusions have been based on 
rash assumptions or faulty and limited observation, and have been repeated 
from handbook to handbook, since the welcome era of handbooks was 
ushered in, and even since photography and its dependent processes have 
done so much to assist the acquisition of a general knowledge of the subject. 
What has been more needed than anything else is a thorough historical 
study and exposition of the writing of individual centers and regions, even 
down to the matters of abbreviation, punctuation, and spelling, which the 
ordinary student who turns to palaeography as a subsidiary to the study 
of text-tradition usually disregards, often much to the detriment of his 
own proper work. 

A few noteworthy contributions have been made in recent times to such 
foundation studies of individual types of script. Outstanding among them 
is Dr. Loew’s Studia palaeographica, published not long ago. The present 
dignified volume is the ripened product of which that was the first fruits. 
At last we have a competent treatise on an important “hand” by a thor- 
oughly trustworthy scholar who has already proved his ability. The Car- 
negie Institution of Washington (as well as Mr. James Loeb) deserves the 
especial gratitude of American scholars for having made possible the pro- 
tracted studies that Dr. Loew has carried on in Europe during these many 
years, and it is to be hoped that their fruitful benefactions may be continued. 
Unfortunately no purely academic foundations in this country appear to 
be so constituted that they can support investigations of such extent and of 
such character, though many would be glad to do so. 

To essay in detail the enumeration of the facts that Dr. Loew has added 
to our knowledge of the Beneventan script, and of the corrections that he has 
made in the statements put forward by others, would transcend the limits 
of function and space of this periodical. They are many and noteworthy. 
They have antiquated the treatment of this subject in our latest and best 
general handbooks of palaeography, and even the special treatises of Cas- 
sinese scholarship must yield in honor to the newcomer from the West. That 
is of course one of the proper moral disciplines of learning, for the senior to 
be corrected by the junior, the teacher by the pupil. 

A few scattered remarks may be permitted from the standpoint, not 
of a palaeographer, but of an interested observer and a student of text- 
tradition. It is much to be hoped that the title “Beneventan,” which 
Traube ultimately adopted and Dr. Loew supports by argument, may 
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finally displace the less accurate and reasonable and often, indeed, mislead- 
ing appellation “Langobardic” or “Lombardic,” which appears now to be 
its only real rival. Dr. Loew’s Studia palaeographica, and his forthcoming 
collection of plates, to both of which he not infrequently has occasion to 
refer in the text, might well have been mentioned with bibliographical 
detail in the Preface. The study of the beginner would have been much 
assisted by the use of more special types for individual letters, abbrevia- 
tions, and signs, especially as the facsimile plates are limited in number 
and content. At all events, specific reference for individual points to the 
plates that are given would often have been a convenience. And the lack 
of more plates is to be deprecated. When a book costs as much as this 
does, most readers simply will be unable to purchase in addition the more 
expensive plates of the Scriptura Beneventana. The ideal handbook would 
be one reasonably complete in itself for the purposes of the ordinary student. 
Dr. Loew well describes the differences between Beneventan and Visigothic 
in his argument against the possibility of the former being derived from the 
latter. A welcome supplement would have been a more formal and con- 
nected statement of the differences between the Beneventan and the hands 
in vogue in northern Italy before the Carolingian influence prevailed there. 
The summary of the typical characteristics of the Beneventan script on 
pp. 93-94, where only four are mentioned, does not agree with the later 
reference (p. 99), where five is stated as the number. A somewhat different 
schedule is given on p. 302! On punctuation to indicate voice-inflection in 
oral reading it might well be noted that the ordinary Italian does not always 
use the inflections traditional in English, and very likely his mediaeval 
forbear did not. The accent on the last syllable of certain words (in more 
than only Beneventan MSS) appears not merely to designate them as 
“foreign words,” (p. 276) but to be a real stress-accent-mark. It does not 
seem to the writer of this note that Pertz said anything different from Dr. 
Loew on the matter of the position of the hyphen (p. 278 and n. 5), nor did 
Mabillon say, as Dr. Loew asserts (p. 315 and n. 1), that in dating a MS 
‘‘the general impression should be the first guide.” He said that one is not 
to trust to the style of writing alone, nor to any one single item of observa- 
tion, but is to take everything available into consideration. Beneventan 
scribes indeed preferred the spellings michi and nichil, but surely not every 
scribe who so spelled was Beneventan or under Beneventan influence, as 
Dr. Loew’s form of statement (p. 283) would seem to imply. How can 
it be safe to attempt to date undated MSS within so limited a period as 
thirty years? To say nothing of other considerations, such as the transfer 
of monastic writers from one place to another, an old man and a young one 
may easily be writing at the same place and time hands fully half a century 
removed from one another in style. The contemporaneous hands of the 
present critic and of his father, both facile users of the pen, were palaeographi- 
cally judged a full century or more apart. It is to be regretted that a book 
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otherwise so complete does not include a chapter on the ornamentation of 
Beneventan MSS, even though the omission is due to the near approach to 
publication of a special study of the theme by another writer. A more 
lamentable defect is the absence of an index of subjects. There is, to be 
sure, a reasonably analytic table of contents, but this is far from sufficing. 
The treatise contains much unavoidable repetition and scattering of discus- 
sion (and some that was doubtless due to the period of time over which the 
composition was possibly extended), and in the absence of an index the 
consulting reader will probably miss something that he is searching for. 
Even the composition of an index would probably have led the author to 
certain condensation and reconciliation of statements. There is, to be sure, 
an admirable hand-list of Beneventan MSS, an index of MSS, and a con- 
densed index of authorities cited. The list of Beneventan MSS, complete 
as far as the author’s knowledge goes, will be hailed with loud acclaim. 
Traube’s life, prematurely shortened, is remarkably prolonged in the 
excellent work of his devoted pupils, among whom Dr. Loew stands pre- 
eminent. We heartily wish him length of days and favor of fortune for the 
continuation of the special studies in which he is so successfully launched. 


E. T. M. 


Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. K. Tompson. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1914. Pp. xii+250. $2.50. 


This book, written under the direction and guidance of Miss Jane 
Harrison and Professor Gilbert Murray, deals with the origin and growth 
of those traditions which found final expression in the Odyssey. The Min- 
yans of Boeotia created the character of Odysseus whose maternal grand- 
father was AdroAvxos, Very Wolf, a wolf-god of Parnassus. The name of 
Odysseus was originally "OAvoce’s, the stem of which is /ukos, and so accord- 
ingly Odysseus and his grandfather were originally one, and the hero of the 
Odyssey was at one time a wolf. The traits of a wolf are the shifty traits of 
Odysseus: “‘So Odysseus the Shifty Lad of Greek mythology is also the 
Wolf.” The cunning attributes of Hermes were those of Odysseus: “Odys- 
seus was originally a mere double of Autolykos, who again was a double of 
Hermes.” The hero was also the sun-god: “The sojourn with Kalypso may 
represent the periodic disappearance or obscuration of the god, and thus 
represents the winter feebleness of the sun.” ‘ Herakles is also the Daimon 
of the Sun-year, hence the substantial identity of Odysseus and Herakles.’”’ 
“The arrows shot by Odysseus are the rays of the sun, and the bow is proper 
to him in just the same way it is proper to Apollo, because it is the weapon 
of the sun who shoots his rays from afar.” 

The Odysseus legend, starting from Boeotia, moved to Arcadia, where it 
took to itself the Penelope legend. Penelope was originally a duck, ryvéAoy, 
the divine Penelops of Arne in Arcadia. ‘Penelope is in essence the same as 
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Artemis and both alike are at bottom Fertility Spirits.” Penelope also 
represents the moon: “If Odysseus is the Young King and the Sun Bride- 
groom, Penelope must be the Moon Bride.’”’ When the Minyans came into 
Arcadia they found a new divinity, Penelope, whose marriage with Odysseus 
is a symbol of the union of the native settlers and the invaders. This 
Minyan Odyssey was substantially the same as the present "AAxivov dmdAoyor, 
to which was added in Arcadia the saga of Penelope and her wooers along 
with the return and vengeance of her husband. The tradition next moves to 
Ithaca and “the Odyssey is the saga crystallized at the moment when Odys- 
seus had become king in Ithaca, and had brought with him Penelope and her 
Suitors, and all the Boeotian and all the Arcadian myths and traditions of 
which he is the center.” With the movement of the Ionians to the Aegean 
these traditions passed eastward and became at home in Delos where they 
were sung by choruses in honor of Apollo. The technical name for their 
production was @wvy éunpedoa, from which came the word dunpos, mean- 
ing a singer or interpreter; then there arose a guild who called themselves 
“Opnpidar. Homer was the assumed ancestor of this guild. Homer then 
was the name of the head of the Delian singers, a personification of the 
tribal dance. As often as there was a new leader or head of these singers 
there would be a new Homer, hence a different Homer at different times, 
and so accordingly we have a Homer from Chios, a Homer from Smyrna, 
a Homer from Colophon, and so with the other assumed birthplaces of 
the poet. 

“The God, Poet, and King are derived from one primitive figure, the 
leader of the tribal magic-making dance. The Delian Apollo and Homer 
were in origin identical.” 

The Odyssey acquired the broad outlines of its present form at the Delian 
Festival, then it passed over to Athens where it received its final form, and 
thereafter recited at the Panathenaea became an especial Athenian possession. 

The Odyssey is a traditional poem, and the saga which started in Minyan 
Boeotia, after having lived for many centuries and having journeyed far, 
took a permanent home in Athens near the place of its birth. Homer is 
only the ritual name proceeding from the chorus of Delian Maidens who 
sang the hymn dwvy dunpedoat. 

Mr. Thompson is a critic of ability, wide reading, and unrestrained imagi- 
nation, but he has for the most part based his arguments on false or contra- 
dictory premises. His assumption that Homer was the peculiar possession 
of Athens I have already discussed (CP, VI, 419 ff., and IX, 395 ff.). The 
statement that Hector was a Theban hero seems to me in the light of Hesiod 
and Pindar impossible (AJP, XXXV, 309 ff.). 

The two chief supports of his theory are that the Odyssey is an expurgated 
poem and a traditional poem as well, but these two theories are mutually 
contradictory. Mr. Thompson argues (p. 11), that ‘Homer has no trace 
of the jealousy of the gods which is something like a dogma for the rest of 
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Greek literature, yet Herodotus and the Attic tragedians are no less conscious 
than Homer of the limitations of humanity, and they believe in the divine 
jealousy.” From this he argues that the belief in divine jealousy has been 
expurgated from Homer. Again, while arguing that the Odyssey is a tradi- 
tional poem, he says that it was the audience rather than the bard that chose 
the subject and its treatment. ‘‘Indeed the bard was more dependent upon 
his hearers than they were upon him, he had no other public, no appeal 
to a different tribunal or to posterity. Therefore the poet’s matter was given 
him.” His audience which gave him his theme and his matter believed 
in the envy of the gods; then why did he expurgate it from tradition, a 
tradition with which the audience was already familiar and in which the 
audience believed? A sovereign genius might so overtop the mass as to 
doubt the envy of the gods and to ignore it in his poetry, but a mere purveyor 
of tradition could only echo the beliefs of his audience, and that audience 
believed in the envy of the gods, hence the Odyssey cannot be both an 
expurgated and a traditional poem. 

Mr. Thompson takes it for an axiom that the chief characters of the 
Odyssey were originally gods, and it is well known that in later ages some 
of them were honored with shrines and offerings. 

We know that Alexander of Macedon was a man who later received 
divine honors, and we know that the Roman emperors were originally men, 
and so were the saints and apostles. The fact that there are many shrines 
and temples named in honor of St. Paul does not prove that he was once a god. 

The fact that we have such convincing evidence of divine honors paid 
to historical characters warrants the assumption that a similar thing took 
place at an earlier age. 

How flat the promise of Calypso to make Odysseus divine, if the hearers 
of the poem had already regarded him as a god! 

With the knowledge of the promise of Calypso and the history of 
Alexander in mind, I think it far more likely that Odysseus was a human ruler 
with a human wife than that he was once a divine wolf howling along the 
snows of Parnassus and she a divine duck quacking along the waters of Arne. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Les prétres danseurs de Rome. Etude sur la Corporation sacerdotale 
des Saliens. By René Crriwu. Paris: Geuthner, 1913. 
Pp. xi+187. Fr. 7.50. 


The hypothesis which the author of this work undertakes to prove is 
well summarized in an introductory note by J. Toutain, and is that the Salii 
were established to guard the talisman shields (ancilia), the symbols of Mars; 
that their establishment coincides with the introduction of metallurgy 
into Italy; that their dances are probably derived from the magic ones of 
Cretan metal-workers (of which a reminiscence is to be seen in the legend of 
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the Curetes); and that the essential act of the rite, the sound made by beating 
upon the shields, was intended to dispel evil and hostile influences. 

The discussion is introduced by a bibliography (in which one misses any 
reference to Marquardt’s Rémische Staatsverwaltung or Wissowa’s Religion 
und Kultus der Romer) and an account of the sources, literary, epigraphic, 
iconographic, and numismatic, the first two groups of which are given in full 
in appendices. Chap. i deals with the fall of the ancile and the institution of 
the Salii, Cirilli believing that archaeological evidence shows the form of 
the shield to have originated in the realm of the Aegean civilization. The 
history of the two Roman colleges of the Salii and their membership, so far as 
we know it, is treated in a somewhat desultory and unsatisfactory manner. 
To the priestly prosopographia as here given additions might be made from 
A. Klose’s Rémische Priesterfasten and G. Howe’s Fasti Sacerdotum P.R. 
publicorum aetatis imperatoriae. Election to the college, the number of 
priests, their officers, buildings, and slaves; their garments, head dress 
(in which Cirilli detects strong likenesses to that of the Aegean civilization), 
and armor are described in detail. Less satisfactory is the chapter on ritual, 
and the attempts to connect with the dance of the Salii some hard and ill- 
explained words in Festus and Varro are unconvincing. From this same 
defect the section on sacrifices also suffers, and distinction is not carefully 
drawn between sacrifices in general and those of the Salii in particular. The 
explanation of the scanty fragments of the Carmina Saliarium adds nothing 
new, and the few pages devoted to it contrast unfavorably with the ample 
material of Maurenbrecher, of whose work, though mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy, little or no use appears to have been made. In trying to reconstruct 
the sacred calendar of the college, the writer at times oversteps the 
evidence, as in his discussion of the word molucrum and his suggestion 
(p. 134) that the Salii took part in the ceremony of the Argei. Finally, 
it was from Crete, according to Cirilli, that the bronze civilization came to 
Italy, perhaps conveyed thither by guilds of metal-workers who brought 
with them their ritual dances, which, though rededicated to Italic divinities, 
still retained their original magic purpose. It is the comparison of the Cretan 
with the Roman institution which has evidently had chief interest for the 
author, and it is in this theory, whether right or wrong, rather than in the 
presentation of more familiar and undisputed facts that the suggestiveness 
of his book lies. As to his main contention, however, one should perhaps 
suspend judgment until a connection between early Italian and Cretan 
(not merely Aegean) civilization has been more strikingly revealed in other 
instances also, for this is a field in which cumulative rather than isolated 
evidence is needed. 

One regrets to notice an abundance of typographical errors and incorrect 
or incomplete references, and the author’s habit of making a separate para- 
graph of each sentence merits decided protest. 


ArTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Sull’ Autenticita dell’ Idillio VIII di Teocrito. Nota di Auausto 
Rostaeni. Torino: -Fratelli Bocca, 1913. Pp. 44. (Estr. 
dagli Atti della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Vol. 
XLVIII.) 


This is one of the most interesting studies of Theocritus which have 
been published in recent years. It defends the authenticity of the Eighth 
Idyll—a matter which has been much discussed ever since the days of Valcke- 
naer—and examines the various metrical and linguistic difficulties which 
have been found in it. To be sure, some of these linguistic considerations 
should never have been urged—in dealing with an artificial dialect—but 
they have all been taken seriously, and it is perhaps well to have them set 
forth and refuted in detail. A more important section of the article is that 
which insists on the organic unity of the poem. This is very skilfully written, 
and while it may not meet with universal acceptance, it will at least com- 
mand universal respect, and give the youthful author a permanent place in 
the “literature” of his subject. Dr. Rostagni holds that nothing has been 
lost between lines 52 and 53, but that the strophe 57-60 should be omitted. 


W. P. Mustarp 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


L. Annaei Senecae ad Lucilium epistolarum moralium quae super- 
sunt iterum edidit Orro Hense. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 
Pp. xxxii+634. 


It is significant that Professor Hense, after an interval of sixteen years, 
has published a second edition of the Letters. So much has been done for 
Seneca within that time that the bcok is welcome as embodying the most 
important results of the work on the text. We have recently seen the 
authoritative biography of Seneca (Waltz), the first really negotiable college 
edition of the Letters in English (Summers), a book of selections from his 
prose works (Ball), a thoroughly modern translation of the work on Natural 
Science (Clark and Geikie), a volume on Roman Stoicism which places Seneca 
accurately in the field of ancient philosophy (Arnold), and several essays on 
Seneca’s relation to public life. 

At the close of Hense’s preface there is a two-page list of further works 
on Seneca’s prose (since 1898), dealing mostly with problems of the text, 
but, we regret to find, not including the editions of Ball or Summers, or the 
Life by Waltz. Perhaps the frequent emendations of the English edition 
so frightened the Teubnerian editor as to prevent him from citing this book. 
If Hauck’s German edition is included, why not others of merit? A new MS 
of the tenth or eleventh century, which is now under inspection by A. Bel- 
trami, is mentioned in the preface as soon destined to clarify portions of the 
text. The text of the first half of the Letters is greatly enriched by the addi- 
tion of many readings from a new collation of P and b. New conjectures 
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appear, by Brakman, Hauck, and Kronenberg. Many of these are sug- 
gestive, especially that put forward by Kronenberg on the vexed passage 
Ep. 20. 2. 

The second edition is wholesomely conservative, culling the best from 
the brilliant but unwarranted guesses of Lipsius, Fickert, and other scholars 
of distinction. In 92.35 the editor has improved in this respect on the 1898 
volume, doing away with esse and thus arriving more nearly at the MS 
secundis (dis) cinxisset. In 33.2 he has expunged durus, his previous con- 
jecture. In 40.9 he has had the courage to retain qui itaque, with which 
many editors have toyed. 

He has made many improvements: for example, in 47.5, by the addition 
of Rossbach’s toro after torum; in 58.10, sed quaedam animam habent for the 
more awkward sed sunt quaedam quae, thus matching the sed quaedam of four 
lines below; and in 97.13, secura esse non possunt, adding esse on good author- 
ity. In 74.14, his suspicion that non incredibile is correct leads him to 
insert it in the body of the text. 

Misprints are rare. We note tristitae for tristitiae, 59.2; parternae for 
paternae, 57.9; and nan for non, 96.72. I doubt that cogita (for cogito) is 
a misprint, as W. Gemoll maintains in his review (Woch. f. kl. Phil., June 29, 
1914). Weshould like to see uniformity wherever possible in the spelling of 
sed, audacter, and a few other cases of a similar kind. 

But these are minor details. It is unreasonable to expect, with the 
reviewer above named, that the testimonia beneath the text should be 
indefinitely multiplied. There are so many sources for Seneca’s rapid-fire 
expressions, hastily ransacked from a facile memory, that it would be 
impossible to make them complete without publishing an edition with full 
commentaries. The book is welcome to those who value Seneca’s prose and 
above all the Letters, which are the most representative specimens of that 
prose. 

RicuarD M. GUMMERE 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Beitrdge zur lateinischen Syntax. Von W. A. BAHRENS. (Sonderab- 
druck aus Philologus, Supplementband XII, zweites Heft.) 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 320. 
M. 9. 


Bihrens’ studies are a most important contribution to our knowledge 
of Latin syntax. They are in part a protest against the tendency of editors 
to “standardize” the syntax of the texts they are editing. At the same 
time they reveal another danger of the practice of many editors who seek to 
avoid the tiresome and expensive task of examining a large number of MSS 
by selecting, more or less at haphazard, a MS or a group of MSS to serve as 
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the basis of their text. A late or out-of-the-way MS may be the sole pre- 
server of the tradition at many points. Erratic syntax has discredited 
many a MS, and yet this very fact may be its strongest claim to consideration. 
Only a systematic study of all the MSS in their relationship can determine 
whether a given MS has transmitted a genuine tradition or not. In this 
connection the importance of establishing the Uberlieferungsgeschichte be- 
comes obvious. Even when certain syntactical vagaries have been proven 
for the archetype, there still remains the question whether they may not be a 
reflection of the syntactical usage of the time and the locality of that arche- 
type rather than of the actual usage of the author. For answering this 
question Bahrens’ work furnishes valuable material as well as valuable sug- 
gestions for further investigation along the same line, though some of his 
1,200 examples may be regarded as questionable, and though many of the 
points are discussed in only a cursory manner. 

It is difficult to give, in a short review, an adequate impression of the 
wide range of the author’s investigations and the immense labor involved, 
especially as the arrangement is of necessity somewhat confused—a con- 
fusion which is increased by the fact that the author himself has been care- 
less in indicating his scheme of subdivision; e.g., III is repeated from p. 321 
(89) on p. 379 (147); the numeral on p. 402 (170) should be V instead of 
IIIT; the remaining headings are not numbered in the text though the num- 
bers are given in the table of contents; index letters to indicate subdivisions 
are also omitted here and there. 

About half the space is devoted to dd xowod and related constructions. 
Bihrens points out that philology as well as philosophy has suffered from 
Spekulativismus; many readings have been rejected on strictly logical 
grounds, the psychological aspect being disregarded; sometimes the usage 
of the editor’s own language influences his decision. Often a construction is 
rejected because the editor is unfamiliar with the Sprachgebrauch of any 
author but his own and he therefore condemns a usage because he finds no 
parallel for it. A long list of passages, beginning with Cato, is given where 
a preposition belonging to two words is expressed only with the second; 
the editors, however, almost invariably have inserted a preposition with the 
first member; similarly with conjunctions, adverbs, etc. Instances where 
the reverse process has taken place are illustrated. 

In chap. ii (“Uber verwandte Konstruktionen”) Bihrens discusses 
other cases where a preposition may be omitted and instances where the 
second part of such combinations as tam... . quam, magis .. . . quam, 
ut.... ita, ete., is lacking. Chap. iii (‘‘Andere Ellipsen’’) deals with 
the ellipsis of ut after a ne-clause, of demonstratives, of posse, etc.; especially 
interesting is the use of quam=quam ut after a comparative idea. Béihrens 
gives an example each from Tacitus, Livy, and Velleius and two from Seneca 
and a number from late Latin writers. Additional passages are cited where 
quam=quam quod, quam si, nisi=nisi si, etc. 
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Chap. iv (“Einiges itiber Wortstellung im Lateinischen”) deals with 
cases where et, etiam, quoque, autem, sed, etc., seem to be misplaced; chap. v 
(“Uber einige Pleonasmen’’) with certain pleonastic uses of prepositions and 
conjunctions. Chap. vi illustrates the use of ili for illic, and chap. vii is a 
discussion of the construction xara owveow. Chap. viii (“Uber einige soge- 
nannte Grizismen’’) deals especially with constructions that occur in late 
Latin, e.g., ut with the infinitive in 0.0., priusquam, tamquam, propter quod 
with the infinitive, the infinitive = imperative, and the ‘‘Greek dative.” 

The last chapter is very suggestive. Among the topics discussed or 
touched upon are: the use of the subjunctive in clauses containing a verb 
of necessity, possibility, will, and the like; the present and perfect sub- 
junctive in quotiens-clauses, in clauses introduced by magis quam, quantum, 
quando, sicut, ubi, etc. Especially interesting are the examples where the 
indicative and the subjunctive are found side by side without any apparent. 
difference in meaning. Béihrens rightly remarks that the study of the 
extent of the use of this ‘‘variatio”’ would be an extremely profitable investi- 
gation. The book deserves a more elaborate Sach- und Wortindex than the 
author has provided. A second index gives a list of the passages discussed. 


CuHarRLEs H. BEESON 
Unrvmrsity oF CHICAGO 


Der Staat der alten Italiker. Untersuchungen iiber die urspriingliche 


Verfassung der Latiner, Osker, und Etrusker. Von A. RosEn- 
BERG. Berlin, 1913. Pp. 142. 


This book is an important and timely contribution to Roman consti- 
tutional history, and its arguments must be reckoned with even though they 
do not in every instance carry conviction. In the first chapter the author 
derives the Roman aedileship from Tusculum on the basis of Eph. Epig. 
ix. 680. His interpretation of the inscription is correct; however, this does 
not prove that the Tusculan institution was the source of the Roman. The 
position of the aedile of Furfo (CIL. i. 603) and of the Ostian praetores et 
aediles sacris faciundis, shows that village temple keepers (aediles) often 
acquired civil duties of importance in other Latian towns when those towns 
grew into large cities.1_ In other words, the civil aedileship was probably an 
early Latin institution found in many towns besides Tusculum. 

The third chapter concludes from Oscan inscriptions that the early 
Italic censorship coincided with the regular duoviral magistracy of every 
quinquennium, i.e., that the quinquennalitas was the original censorial magis- 
tracy of Italy and that the separate censorship of Rome was therefore a new 
invention. His argument on this point seems to me convincing and of some 
importance. In chap. iv the author infers that the quattuorvirate of the 


1This fact first recorded by Taylor (Cults of Ostia, 1912, p. 18) has now been 
reiterated by Kornemann (Klio, 1914, p. 194) in a review of Rosenberg. 
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Romans was derived from the octovirate of the Sabines. Here it is difficult 
to accept his conclusions. We have every reason to think that the tribal 
groups and village communities of Latium developed the city-state system 
several centuries before the Sabine clans did. The division of labor and 
specialization of magisterial functions in Latin city-states could not possibly 
have awaited the development of intricate political organizations in Sabi- 
num. ‘In the face of this patent fact a nicely schematized hypothesis can 
hardly serve as argument to the contrary. 

The chapter on the Etruscan magistracies is excellent and seems to prove 
that the magistrates of Etruscan cities were usually the zilay (a single officer 
corresponding to the “dictator” of Caere), the marniu (corresponding to the 
aedilis of Caere and the maro of Umbria), and the pur@ne (=quaestor, per- 
haps). The author seems to be correct in explaining the dictatorship of 
cities like Aricia, Lanuvium, and Nomentum as an old Etruscan institution. 

Enough has been said to show that the author has brought new material 
to the discussion of Rome’s constitutional forms; also that the discussion 
must be carried on farther. 

TENNEY FRANK 


Tendenz, Aufbau und Quellen der Schrift vom Erhabenen. Von 
HERMANN MutscHMANN. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1913. Pp. 113. M. 2.60. 


Mutschmann seems to have taken his cue from a footnote in Otto’s 
_ Quaestiones selectae ad libellum qui est wepi twous spectantes: “Sunt qui 
Pseudo-Longinum Theodori Gadareni sectatorem fuisse coniecerint, id quod 
tamen nemo adhuc accuratius studuit demonstrare.” He divides his treat- 
ment into three parts corresponding to the three elements in the title. In 
the first (Tendenz), he presents the evidence for holding that the author of 
this treatise was opposed to Caecilius of Calacte in his rhetorical theory and 
that the contention between them did not grow out of mere whims of per- 
sonal taste but was due to a difference in point of view such as is found in the 
case of members of opposing schools. 

In the second part (Aufbau) he examines the structure of the treatise and 
shows that the author has mastered his material and arranged it in orderly 
fashion. He argues that the treatment of wa@os was deferred to a separate 
work because of its great importance and the limitations of space in the 
present work and that the apparent discrepancy between the summary at 
the end of the fifteenth chapter and the topics discussed in the preceding 
chapters is to be removed by making owvOeois trav éudepouevwv a sub- 
division under peyaAoppoown and by regarding the treatment of atéyous as 
a part of the digression on Plato and Demosthenes. 

In the third part (Quellen) he tries to show by comparisons based largely 
on the Anonymus Seguerianus (Cornutus) not only that the author was 
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a Theodorean but also that he took much of his material directly from 
Theodorus. This is the part of the work that is most open to criticism. 
Because of his eagerness to find support for this, his main thesis, Mutsch- 
mann occasionally goes astray in his interpretation and sometimes forms 
conclusions from insufficient evidence. Earlier in the work he emphasizes 
the fact that undoubtedly we have lost a large mass of rhetorical writings 
and utters a protest against the tendency in source criticism to attribute 
everything to the few authors of whom we have some knowledge. He 
should have applied this same principle with greater rigor to his own dis- 
cussion of the relation of Pseudo-Longinus to Theodorus, where he sometimes 
errs in regarding what seems to have been common stock of the rhetoricians 
of that period as the peculiar property of Theodorus. 

The book is of value as a supplement to the work of Otto and H. F. 
Miiller in combating the modern tendency to find in Caecilius the chief, 
if not the only, source of this treatise. It also contains some points of inter- 
est in matters of interpretation, especially in the treatment of the author’s 
motivation of digressions. It leaves something to be desired in the way 
of a thorough and impartial discussion of the sources of this work. 


R. H. Tukey 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Die lateinische Ubersetzung der Didache kritisch und sprachlich unter- 


sucht Von Leo WoutEsB. Studien zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Altertums, siebenter Band, 1. Heft. Paderborn: 
Ferd. Schéningh, 1913. M. 6. 


This is an admirable study, by a pupil of Schmalz and Heer, of an inter- 
esting bit of Latin Christian translation. In 1721, the Benedictine scholar 
Petz published a fragment of a Doctrina Apostolorum—“ Viae duae sunt in 
saeculo, vitae et mortis, lucis et tenebrarum’’—from a Melk MS (saec. 
IX-X). It lay unnoted till after Bryennios’ discovery in 1883 of the Greek 
text of the Aday? trav dndexa drooroAwv; in 1900, it was supplemented by 
Schlecht’s find—the complete Latin version, in a Freising MS. Wohleb 
here gives us a critical commentary on the text; a very interesting discus- 
sion of the vocabulary and style of the work; a new edition, with a Greek 
original opposite, reconstructed when necessary; an appendix treating the 
verb alto and its compounds; and complete Latin-Greek and Greek-Latin 
concordances. 

There is only internal evidence to date the Doctrina; but its Latin is 
surprisingly good. ‘Ev aicyvvy becomes “cum pudore”; apos 76 dodvar, “ad 
reddendum; AOv ... . xadéou, “uenit ut... . inuitaret”; Kvpidrys, 
“dominica” (nom. pl. neut.); tynAoi, “altiores’; late translators would 
have been servile. The only bad slip is suo for eius. Interesting points 
are: the Egyptian order of the prohibitions in the Decalogue (adultery 
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before murder); the use of adolator (=‘zoxpirys); affectatio (=tmdxpiis) ; 
animosus (=iratus); de for ex (=éx); decipere de spe; loquela; moechatio; 
murmuriosus; peremptor (=interfector); remunerator (=a lavish briber); 
tendiculum (=ayis); wana superstitio (=«idwAoXarpia); and zelus. Wohleb 
concludes that the translation is probably of the third century, and not 
African, but perhaps Nerth Italian. Among stimulating discussions are 
those on ways of translating Greek participial constructions, and the use 
of ille, is, and ipse in rendering airdés. Wohleb does not seem to me to 
prove his case in decipere=se decipere (p. 37). Misprints are very few. 

It is a curious fact, not noted by Wohleb, that the clausulae of the first 
three chapters and the doxology are prevailingly (56 against 10) of the 
regular accentual type common from the fourth century on. Chaps. iv and v 
show a large majority of the irregular forms. 


C. U. Cuark 
New Haven, Conn. 


Andocidis orationes. Edidit Fripericus Buass. Editio quarta 
correctior, curavit C. Fuur. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 
xxii+124. M. 1.80. 


This is a thorough revision of the third edition (1906) of Blass’s Teubner 
text of Andocides. Fuhr reprints Blass’s long preface, which contains an 
account of the MSS, a bibliography, and a discussion of the forms of words; 
he adds in brackets occasional statements of his own, and brings the bib- 
liography down to date. 

All our MSS of Speeches I and II of Andocides are derived from one, 
Crippsianus (A). For Speeches IT and III we have also Ambrosianus (Q), 
a MS somewhat inferior to A. The simplicity of the critical apparatus and 
the comparatively few apparent corruptions in the manuscript tradition 
make the task of the editor less difficult than in the case of most of the 
orators, yet a considerable body of corrections and conjectures have been 
accumulating from the editions of Stephanus and Reiske on. The work of 
the editor is largely with these. Blass embodied many in the critical notes 
of his third edition. Fuhr has now enlarged these citations of corrections and 
conjectures, added some of his own, greatly enlarged the number of refer- 
ences to other Greek writers, and in many cases given more precise account 
of the indications of the MS where the reading is obscure. 

In the text Fuhr has in a considerable number of cases restored the MS 
reading as against a conjecture adopted by Blass; he has seldom adopted 
a conjecture that Blass rejected. His text is therefore closer to the MS 
tradition. In Speeches III and IV Fuhr gives somewhat less weight to Q as 
against A; in some fifteen instances he follows A where Blass took the read- 
ing of Q (iii. 7, 11, 12, 13, 18, 33, 34, 39; iv. 2, 8, 8, 13, 14, 22,34). Ina few 
cases he corrects errors or oversights in Blass’s text; so the accent of ri, 
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i. 4; BovdAy for Bovdra, i. 22; iwméas for immeis, i. 45; the restoration of the 
clause rots 5 pevew ev TH moda édoavtes HTiuwoar, i. 106; the addition of 
<avdpes>, iii. 6, where Blass would certainly have intended to insert it; the 
restoration of xad in dua S€ xa‘, iv. 10, omitted by Blass without comment. 
In a few cases where Blass inadvertently omitted the sign <>, though in 
the critical note he referred to the addition of the word, Fuhr restores the 
sign: <8’>, i. 85; <rp>, i. 88; KarCrou, i. 94; <ay>, iv. 36. 

The editor ought to have given an index of abbreviations, and the lines 
of the text should have been numbered; to search through a long bluck of 
notes covering a whole section, when a reference by line would have shown 
the word at a glance, is a waste of time for the reader. 


CuHar.Les D. ApAms 
DartmoutTsH COLLEGE 


Historische attische Inschriften. Ausgewahlt und erklirt von Ernst 
NACHMANSON, Privat Dozent in Upsala. Bonn: A. Marcus 
u. E. Weber's Verlag, 1913. 


Griechische Inschriften als Illustrationen zu den Schulschriftstellern. 
Von Dr. ArtHuR LavupIEN, Oberlehrer in Diisseldorf. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 

Griechische Papyri aus Oxyrhynchos. Fiir den Schulgebrauch aus- 
gewaihlt von Dr. ARTHUR LAUDIEN, Oberlehrer in Diisseldorf. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 


Nachmanson’s book, one of the series of ‘‘ Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen 
und Ubungen,” contains 87 inscriptions illustrative of the history of Athens 
from the sixth century B.c. to the fourth century a.p. In a sense all epi- 
graphical documents are of value to the historian. It is inevitable that in 
a small selection many important documents should be omitted. It is 
gratifying, however, to see that the editor has found room for two important 
Proxeny decrees which are not in Hicks and Hill’s Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions. The decree in honor of Leonidas of Halicarnassos (CIA, IV, 1, p. 164, 
27c) which belongs here was no doubt omitted because of its incompleteness, 
but one may well wonder whether it would not have been more valuable to 
the student of Athenian history than the three-word inscription referring 
to colonists in Potidaea. The notes are largely devoted to the discussion of 
linguistic and textual matters to the exclusion of much-needed historical 
commentary. The citation of editions which refer to the literature on each 
document does not excuse the editor for passing over important historical 
problems without an attempt to elucidate them. For example the note on 
dved rod Sypov rod "A@nvaiwv in the decree relating to Chalkis (No. 9) is 
valueless if the student has not worked over the literature and is superfluous 
if he has. 
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The material in Dr. Laudien’s book illustrates Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Demosthenes, Plato’s Apology, and Sophocles’ Antigone. A 
few inscriptions are reproduced from photographs; the others are printed in 
excellent type without indication of restorations except in the case of the 
treaty between Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis. The notes are very 
uneven. No literature is cited. 

The 46 selections from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri represent all the types of 
non-classical texts. The notes are brief, but offer adequate material for the 
understanding of the text. 


Rosert J. BoNNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dikaiomata. Ausziige aus alexandrinischen Gesetzen und Verord- 
nungen in einem Papyrus des philologischen Seminars der 
Universitat Halle mit einem Anhang weiterer Papyri derselben 
Sammlung. Von der Grarca Hatensis. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. M. 20. 


This volume contains the text, translation, and commentary of a number 
of papyri obtained by the University of Halle through an organization of 
German universities which maintains an expert in Egypt for the purchase 
of Greek papyri. The literary fragments, of which there are five, are not 
remarkable. The non-literary documents are all from the Ptolemaic period 
and form a welcome addition to our list of Ptolemaic papyri which is, at best, 
none too great. The first of these, called Halensis I, is undoubtedly the 
most important single Greek papyrus of historical interest which has appeared 
since the publication of the Revenue Papyrus of Philadelphus. The two 
large fragments which make up the document contain eleven columns of 
text. Of the first column only the ends of the lines remain. The other ten 
columns are, on the whole, excellently preserved. 

Papyrus Halensis I is of the third century B.c., probably from the end of 
the reign of Philadelphus. It contains sixteen excerpts from the laws 
governing the city-state of Alexandria, its politikot nomoi, or city ordinances. 
The unusual importance of this papyrus lies in the fact that we have had, 
heretofore, very little information as to the laws by which the three Greek 
city-states of Egypt were governed. Especially in the case of Alexandria 
it seemed hopeless to expect that any such information would come to light 
because of the climatic impossibility of the preservation of papyri in the 
Delta. This collection of Alexandrian laws, according to the conclusions of 
the editors, was copied for some lawyer of Apollinopolis in Upper Egypt. 
It seems to have been made for the purpose of presentation in court of 
dikaiomata, or legal citations and proofs, as the need for them might arise in 
future cases. This is the conclusion to which the editors have come, although 
they advance it with the caution that other explanations of the purpose of 
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the collection might be advanced. There are sixteen paragraphs of Alex- 
andrian civic law presented to us in Halensis I. The bare recital of these 
will disclose their vital significance to special students of ancient law and 
their great interest to the general student of ancient social conditions. They 
are: (1) forms and procedure in cases arising from charges of false testi- 
mony; (2) ordinances governing owners of abutting property in matters of 
building, planting trees, digging and cleaning irrigation ditches; (3) laws 
of a general nature relating to charges of assault and battery; (4) privileges 
before the courts of officials sent out from Alexandria in the king’s service 
and their clients; (5) royal ordinances (prostagmata) regarding the quarter- 
ing of troops, with special mention of Arsinoe and Apollinopolis in Upper 
Egypt; (6-10) punishments in particular forms of assault and battery; 
(11) form of oath, apparently for witnesses in court; (12) law forbidding 
enslavement of Alexandrian citizens; (13) form of summonsing witnesses and 
of giving testimony; (14) excerpts from law of mortgage (unfortunately 
brief and mutilated); (15) laws governing sale of land and houses; (16) 
order of the king (prostagma) granting exemption from the salt-tax to teach- 
ers, actors, and victors in the athletic contests of certain festivals. The com- 
mentary supplied by the editors is very complete. They have been able to 
support many conjectures already made by other editors of the papyri and 
definitely to disprove others. The relation of the Ptolemaic-Greek to the 
Attic law has received especial attention, as it deserved. The work of pub- 
lication and explanation has been carried out in the cleanest and most effi- 
cient manner. The editors are members of the Graeca Halensis, the group 
of able and well-known scholars now working in ancient archaeology, liter- 
ature, and history at Halle, with the addition of their former colleague, 
Professor Ulrich Wilcken, now of Bonn. The whole volume is character- 
ized by a fine scholarly reserve and the generous and broad-minded way in 
which suggestions and corrections of previous erroneous conclusions are 
made. This high tone, which has been maintained so consistently in the 
research in papyri, is due to the big personality of Professor Wilcken more 
than to any one other factor. 
W. L. WEsTERMANN 


Die antiken Odyssee—Illustrationen in ihrer kunsthistorischen Entwick- 
lung. By Dr. Puiu. Franz Miuier. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 155. M. 6. 


The notable thing about this essay is its emphasis upon the development 
of Greek art. Three broad periods are marked off, viz., the archaic period, 
the fifth and fourth centuries, and the Hellenistic and Roman period. Under 
each of these are placed those subjects from the Odyssey which then make 
their first appearance in painting and sculpture, and the history of each sub- 
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ject is followed down to the end. The result is highly instructive as to the 
changing interests of successive epochs. 

The author’s acquaintance with the published material relating to his 
subject appears to be thorough and his comments on individual works are 
judicious. There are only nine illustrations, the book not being intended 
to supply the place of an atlas of pictures. 

PF. RR TF. 


Friedrich Liibker’s Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums. Achte 
volistindig umgearbeitete Auflage, herausgegeben von J. 
GEFFCKEN und E. Zrepartu. Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 1914. 
vii+1152 pp. M. 26 unbound; M. 28 bound. 


This belongs to a class of books that fall an easy prey to the super- 
critical or superficial critic; for no two epitomizers will work in the same way, 
and he is a fool, indeed, who cannot find among so many thousand articles 
at least an inclusion or an exclusion of some sort that he can censure without 
disclosing his own limitations. The reviewer has read a considerable part 
of the work, and judging it in the light of the editors’ purpose, has found it 
admirably done. It is really a first help for the ignorant, not, of course, for 
the wholly ignorant, but for the advanced student who lacks information 
about some specific point and wishes the best references to a full treatment 
or discussion of it. This new edition, indeed, departs radically from the 
plan of its predecessors, which were intended for less mature readers. 

The field of classical philology has been divided among competent 
specialists, who in their summaries have combined clarity with conciseness 
uncommonly well. Moreover, there is a gratifying absence of Teutonic 
bias and fuller attention is given to the researches of French, Italian, English, 
and American scholars than the reviewer has found in any similar work. 
In general, the matter has been brought so closely up to the date of publi- 
cation as even to note a forthcoming work. While the editors disclaim giving 
much attention to Orientalia, Christian literature, and the period after the 
sixth century of our era, adequate articles do appear in these fields. Archae- 
ology is well cared for, and although space has been wisely economized 
through the admission of no pictures, references are given to the representa- 
tions in art of mythological characters and scenes. Pertinent inscriptions 
are cited in so many connections that even a layman would appreciate the 
part the epigraphy plays in our studies. The numismatist will be particu- 
larly pleased to see the full use to which his subject has been put in historical 
and topographical articles. ,The eight plans inserted are useful but far from 
ornamental: something more presentable might have been offered, at least 
for Athens and Rome, without adding materially to the expense. The 
volume ends with tables of Greek and Roman weights and measures. 
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Naturally, where abbreviation has to be carried to an extreme, some 
difficulties will appear in the use of the book. A list of works referred to 
precedes the body of the lexicon. The chief trouble comes in a search for 
a particular man among the many grouped under one gentile name. Merely 
to print the initial number in heavier type would be an improvement, but 
even this would not help one to find Caligula under the cross-reference from 
that word. I notice also that Otho does not appear as a subject-title, 
although few would think of Salvius as the heading under which to find the 
biography of that emperor. For Alexander Severus you are directed to 
Severus, and from there to Valerius, but in vain. The reference should be 
to Aurelius 31. The information about Nesis should be made available by 
a cross-reference from that word to Aenaria. In general, however, this sort 
of defect does not appear. 

After reading many hundreds of articles, the reviewer has felt that the 
Greek side is better cared for than the Roman, although there is seldom any 
real neglect shown of the latter. See, however, the treatment of “Paro- 
dische Dichtung,” and under “ Malerei” the account given of the paintings 
that Italy has made known to us, such as the frescoes of Pompeii and the 
wall decorations of the Etruscan tombs, is insufficient. 

Lexica have been recently much under the reviewer’s suspicion, since 
he has found by personal experience that even the costly Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae can exhibit almost a score of mistakes in the space of two columns. 
But repeated testing gives this new work of reference a good record. On 
p. 736, above the plan, “Fair Harvard” appears in German dress as Har- 
ward. Under Acerrae the ‘‘ff.” should be omitted after 472. The reference 
Caes. B.C. i. 18 is correct for the Lucretius of No. 11 but not for No. 12, 
where it again appears. Under Perusia the name of Frothingham’s book 
should be: Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia. On p. 998, s.v. “Suessula,” 
348 f. should be 384 ff. In the fifth line of p. 1045, second column, “ca. 70 
ha” needs correction. Under Valgius the reference should be changed to 
Tib. iv. 1. 180f. 

Liibker’s Reallexikon would be a valuable help to an American student 
reviewing for his oral examination for the doctorate, as well as a book of 
reference for all occasions. In the latter character it is the writer’s first 
choice to take with him when he has to spend many weeks far from a classical 
library. 

Watton Brooxs McDANIEL 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





